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NEW FORMAT 


TU HAS often been remarked that the vast majority of readers are unaware 
of the characteristics, good or bad, of the type in which their reading 
matter is cast. This is to be expected, as the best type faces are the least 
obtrusive; after all, it is the business of type to carry an author’s message to 
his readers with a minimum of interference. Overfancy types which call 
attention to the appearance of a page at the expense of content or meaning 
constitute a barrier artificially set up in the way of communication. 

The words you are now reading are set in a type face known as Garamond, 
after its designer, Claude Garamond, who flourished in Paris around the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The Garamond face was used by the French 
national printing office during the first years of its operation (following 
1640) and found favor with European printers at various periods thereafter; 
and Garamond is currently one of the most popular fonts among American 
type founders. 

The Garamond face is simple, yet incisive and strong; it shows a distinctive 
character of its own, yet it does not get in the way of the reader. You can 
recognize Garamond, incidentally, by the slanting serifs, or downstrokes, 
at the top of the Capital T. 

The main idea of changing the type in which the Review is set is to in- 
crease readability. If you will compare a page of the issue you are holding 
with a page of the Autumn number, we believe you will notice that the new 
format is easier on the eyes—at least we hope so. The margins are wider; 
the type itself is slightly larger, and is set in lines a bit shorter than formerly. 
Other changes in the style of headings are for the sake of consistency; you 
will also find certain modifications on the front cover. 
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CONTROVERSY 


iy Is NOT the intention of the SourHwest REviEw to gnaw the dry bones 
of the Rainey-Regents dispute at the University of Texas. That contro- 
versy had several aspects, however, entirely aside from personalities and poli- 
tics—aspects of crucial importance to all Americans concerned with the 
welfare of their country. The political issue involved has been settled at the 
polls; but other phases of the conflict continue in discussion. It is to these 
other phases that C. E. Ayres and Lynn Landrum direct attention in their 
respective articles, “Are Professors Dangerous?” and “How Much Aca- 
demic Freedom?” There will be those who may disagree with Mr. Ayres, or 
with Mr. Landrum; and indeed, violently. Expressions of opinion from such 
dissidents will be welcomed in the Review office. 
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ALWAYS A TEXAN 


STANLEY WALKER 


Y FRIEND QUIMBY, a New 
M York bond broker, is a wise 
man and a highly agreeable 
companion. Since coming back to Texas 
I have named a fine black saddle horse for 
him; the proud name of “Mr. Quimby” 
in precise red lettering stands above his 
stall, a constant reminder of the more 
pleasant aspects of the more than a quar- 
ter of a century which I spent in New 
York. 

I have long remembered Quimby, the 
man, as a civilized fellow, though I am 
aware that in these utterly nonsensical 
times the term “civilized” is sadly kicked 
about, quibbled over by dullards, and 
subject to many confusing interpreta- 
tions. Quimby always managed to get 
along pretty well in whatever environ- 
ment his business or his whim might 
place him. There was a period, right after 
the first World War, when he was known 
as a gourmet and a boulevardier in 
France. At another time he immersed 
himself in the life of one or more Latin- 
American countries. I knew him first in 
the prohibition days in New York, and 
was at once impressed by his sanity, his 
good humor, and his skepticism. He was, 
and is, a man of many sides—he can read 


a book, outfox a politician, drink toe to 
toe with the best of them, discourse on 
cooking, judge art, trade quips, and chas- 
tise the bores and more pretentious wind- 
bags with whips and scorpions. 

For these reasons, and many others, it 
seemed natural that I should spend the 
last evening in New York City with the 
admirable Quimby. It started as a quiet 
dinner at his club on Park Avenue—a 
club which is still solvent and where the 
millionaires seem somewhat less morose 
and irritable than elsewhere—but, what 
with a lot of conversation and this and 
that, the evening stretched on until al- 
most dawn. As usual, we didn’t settle 
much, not permanently, but after long 
hours of argument I finally gained a 
grudging admission from him that 
maybe I was right in deciding to go back 
to Texas—and more, that if I really did 
it, which he doubted, he would come 
down and pass a season or two with me 
some time. 

Quimby has a way of asking, Why? 
and, Are you sure about that? and, Is 
that necessarily so? which goes to the 
heart of a matter and which is sometimes 
disconcerting. He is that odd person—a 
lover of facts who at the same time places 
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great value upon the more romantic 
things of life. He is sympathetic with 
all persons who attempt, in whatever 
fashion, to make existence a little less 
unbearable. That is to say, he respects 
statistics, but he also respects illusion. A 
rare quality, and a good one, I think. 

His main question, asked at much 

greater length than this, was: “Why in 
the name of an all-wise and merciful 
Jehovah do you, who are going to be 
crowding fifty pretty soon, want to go 
back to Texas? You have changed; Texas 
has changed. You think, perhaps, that 
you can ‘recapture’ something, as the 
quaint saying has it. You have been a 
part of New York City for too long. You 
are no more a Texan—not in speech, 
habits, or manner of thinking—than I 
am.” 
Well, I could answer that with fairish 
ease. For a long time New York had been 
getting on my nerves. I was beginning 
to feel as if I were mired to the fetlocks 
in some indescribable and mysterious 
sort of psychic flypaper. I was getting so 
I dreaded to see most people. Worse, I 
was becoming bad-tempered, so that 
when a New Yorker addressed me with 
the glib insults so much admired in polite 
society these days I was likely to come 
back at him with something just a little 
nastier—a habit which, I hoped, was 
wholly out of character. If it was in the 
cards for me to become old and crabbed, 
let me do it in the more or less open spaces, 
where there was nobody much who gave 
a hoot. 

Sure, there were some things I would 
miss—being able to get shoes that would 
fit me, having pigs’ brains and chives 
twice a year at Miss Ann Honeycutt’s 
house, talking to the learned and ever- 
soothing William Morris Houghton at 
the bar of Jack Bleeck’s Artists and 
Writers Restaurant, walking up Fifth 


Avenue on a bright May morning, eating 
pompano at Cella’s, laughing over the 
rich recollections of former Police Com- 
missioner Ed Mulrooney, making bets 
with Mitchell Rawson on which of us has 
the best memory for obscure points in the 
history of the prize ring, and so on. And 
I was not so sure that such things could 
be called trivial. At the same time they 
were not enough to hold me much long- 
er; time was growing short and I was 
becoming frosty above the ears. 

Then Quimby expressed doubt that I 
could endure the relative solitude of a 
ranch in Texas. He chided me, in a man- 
ner bordering on the insulting, of fancy- 
ing myself a sort of latter-day Henry 
David Thoreau. He reminded me that, in 
all the years of our acquaintance, he had 
never heard me express any particular 
interest, and certainly no admiration, for 
any tree, flower, shrub, or domestic ani- 
mal. I was a man who stayed indoors as 
much as possible, and, when outdoors, 
was strictly a devotee of the sidewalks. 
True enough. For some years I have been 
fed up with the Thoreau cult, just as I 
have become sick of the more ostenta- 
tious and articulate lovers of nature—in 
particular, those exhibitionists, so cute 
and so gentle and so erudite, who write 
those little editorials for our better news- 
papers extolling the dogwood, the hack- 
berry, the bluejay, the sap-giving maple, 
the possum haw, the pussywillow, and 
what not. A pox on their mewling souls. 

At the same time I pointed out that, 
although I had made a habit of keeping 
exceedingly quiet about the matter, I was 
by no means averse to personal contact 
with the flora and fauna of the great 
Southwest. It was simply that I would not 
become dithyrambic over it—I hoped. 

Next my friend Quimby, who is a 
well-informed gentleman and who 
knows a great deal about many parts of 
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this country and the world, got down to 
cases. He is by no means ignorant of Tex- 
as, of Texas history and Texas trends, 
and he gave me these quick jabs to the 
solar plexus: 

I would, he said, find that the news- 
papers in Texas were not what I had been 
accustomed to. They were for the most 
part dull, fearful of all manner of foolish 
taboos, and technically and profession- 
ally far below the better element of the 
New York press. As a newspaperman I 
wouldn’t like that, and wouldn’t I find 
that it was something I could do very 
little about? 

Texas, he argued, is essentially a “back- 
ward” state—a state with high promise, 
to be sure, and with more energy and 
potential richness than many, but sadly 
lacking in many of those things which 
add up to a civilized community. He 
alluded to education, and the low relative 
standing of Texas. He referred to the un- 
fortunate and in many respects silly and 
unnecessary turmoil at the University of 
Texas. He brought up the lag in the pass- 
age of sensible progressive legislation. 

He questioned whether I, who had al- 
ways set particular store by civil liberties 
and the rights of the individual, could 
be in any way comfortable in a state 
where prohibition existed in more than 
half the counties, where ugly and some- 
times fatal occurrences of bigotry were 
usually pretty much hushed up, and 
where the free man was always in danger 
from the community straitjackets and 
from the arrogance and ignorance of his 
more pharisaical neighbors. 

Then Mr. Quimby, warming up, men- 
tioned the names of a great many Texans, 
and upon each one he lovingly placed a 
garland of cockleburrs—blatant dema- 
gogues sent to Washington by the voters, 
among whom the sappiest element always 
seem to have a majority of at least 51 
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to 49; Governors who in one way or an- 
other had made themselves ridiculous, or 
worse; prominent rich Texans, loud- 
mouthed and sartorially eccentric, who 
had obtained publicity for themselves 
and their state by clownish or vulgar 
antics. 

Fighting words? No, I don’t think so, 
though I am aware that many a 100 per 
cent Texan would recoil with horror and 
indignation if he heard them. And more 
than one Texas newspaper would boil 
over into crackbrained and beside-the- 
point philippics if a Yankee newspaper 
even outlined any such comments upon 
Texas and Texans. Quimby was not far 
wrong; what he said was near enough the 
truth that I had to agree with him—that 
is, in large part. At the same time I filed 
a mild exception to many points in his 
case; the whole picture was by no means 
as dismal as he made it out. 

Moreover (since I am an old and fairly 
deft hand at making both odious and in- 
vidious comparisons) I told Quimby 
that an almost parallel set of charges 
could be drawn up against New York 
City. For example, the housing situation 
in Dallas and Houston, bad as it was, was 
incomparably less serious than in New 
York City. Nowhere in Texas had the 
strangulation of “‘progress” made it quite 
so difficult to move about freely, though 
the distances might be terrifying. As to 
politics, I could reel off quite an array 
of names and incidents — Republican, 
Democratic, “‘liberal,”” PAC, and so on— 
which made the Texas political set-up, in 
both competence and decency, appear al- 
most noble. And as to personal liberty— 
what was there to choose between? In 
Texas the fearful, thirsty citizen may be 
afraid to have a drink on his own front 
porch because of the prying eyes of his 
bluenosed neighbor across the hedge; in 
New York City, under the celebrated 
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Sullivan law, he is arrested if he sees a 
pistol lying on a seat in a trolley car or 
bus, picks it up and turns it in to the 
authorities (I am not joking, for this has 
happened). And if you really want to see 
showoffs—in clothes, language, or spec- 
tacular social performance—the finest 
place on earth for a good view, with the 
possible exception of Hollywood, is in the 
night life of New York City. 

And so the learned Quimby and I 
talked it out, and when we parted he said, 
“Well, we'll see. Let me know how it 
turns out.” 

I have often thought of that night, 
and of some of the things I forgot to say. 
An ancient complaint. I could have re- 
minded him that my people on both sides 
of the family were among the original 
Texas settlers, and that, whether I con- 
sciously willed it or not, I was bound by 
ties that neither the passage of many 
years nor residence in strange cities could 
quite undo. I might have pointed out that 
although he said that he and others had 
come to regard me as being in every way 
a New Yorker, he knew he was lying 
in his teeth. I have found that it has been 
impossible for me to be for more than an 
hour or so in any group of persons in 
New York without somebody bringing 
up the fact—and often dragging in the 
observation by the heels—that I orig- 
inally came from Texas. I never men- 
tioned it; they thought it had a bearing 
on the situation—any situation, appar- 
ently. “What would they do about a case 
like this in Texas?” has been asked me a 
thousand times. Many other Texans away 
from home, some after an even longer 
absence than mine, tell me that they have 
had the identical experience. There is 
something about being from Texas that 
arouses wonderment, curiosity, and not 
infrequently astonishment, although, as 
the whole world ought to know by this 


time, Texans come in many diverse 
patterns. 

What I’m driving at—and I think it 
more or less true—is that once a Texan 
always a Texan. At its worst, this is ob- 
noxious, a silly form of chauvinism; at 
its best, however, I regard it as anything 
but deplorable. Gentlemen, if we’ve got 
to be exactly like everybody else, what 
was all the shooting for? 

I may be wrong in this attitude, but a 
great many of the alleged shortcomings 
of Texas do not disturb me greatly. I 
often think that in his sharp—and usu- 
ally pretty accurate—strictures against 
certain things and certain people in Tex- 
as, the eminent and beloved J. Frank 
Dobie betrays an unbecoming impa- 
tience, a querulousness and petulance 
wholly futile, because Texas has not 
evolved onward and upward rapidly 
enough in the long climb toward the per- 
fect state of civilization. I am not sure; I 
merely raise the point, and I don’t want 
to be accused by the left-wingers of be- 
ing an apostle of laissez faire (Don Skene, 
the old New York sports writer, once 
defined laissez faire simply as the belief 
that “it will never get well if you pick 
it”). 

An odd state, Texas, and full of 
charming and silly overtones. The last 
campaign for Governor surely was, at 
bottom, one of the most amusing ever. 
Here was Dr. Homer P. Rainey crying 
from bayou to arroyo, from thicket to 
mesa, that Texas must be “‘unshackled.” 
Can one imagine a more preposterous 
battle cry calculated to appeal to Tex- 
ans? Why, Texans don’t know they need 
unshackling, and it only makes them 
sore to tell them they are wearing hand- 
cuffs. And as for the handsome, person- 
able and, I think, intelligent Governor- 
elect Beauford Jester, what did he say? 
He said, “There is nothing wrong with 























Texas.” The hell there isn’t. You know 
it, Beauford, and I know it and my hill- 
billy friend, Mr. Scissorbill Gatlin, knows 
it. There is so much wrong with Texas 
that a patriotic diagnostician could talk 
all week and not cover all the ground 
thoroughly; at the same time, the Hon. 
Beauford was on the right track—there 
is nothing wrong, he may have meant, 
that we can’t fix up little by little when 
we get around to it. 

Every few years, when I fear that my 
normally logical and sound processes of 
thought are getting fouled up in too 
much idealistic and ideological palaver, 
I reread a book of essays entitled Imagi- 
nary Obligations, written more than 
forty years ago by Frank Moore Colby, 
of New York City, who should have 
lived forever because he had so much pith 
and sense. What Colby says, in short, is 
that we get ourselves in an awful stew 
because we imagine we have certain obli- 
gations to ourselves, to society, to the 
state, to our neighbors—that we are mor- 
ally bound to read a certain book, to love 
dogs, to prefer a certain period of furni- 
ture, and so on through a long list. He 
asks quite simply, is there really any such 
obligation? 

Since coming back to Texas I have 
often thought that the state may be suf- 
fering under the weight of a great many 
imaginary obligations. Dallas and Hous- 
ton, for example, are under the obliga- 
tion—who told them they had to, God 
only knows—to make themselves as 
quickly as possible into great, garish, 
teeming, uncomfortable, grimy cities. 
The end penalties of excessive booster- 
ism and thorough industrialization, my 
brethren, are often very severe, and not 
at all what the boys had in mind. Others 
seem to think that there is some obliga- 
tion for Texas to raise a big crop of suc- 
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cessful professional painters, sculptors, 
novelists, poets and ballet dancers, when 
what the state really needs is a few good 
restaurants. Others believe we must fur- 
ther mechanize our farms; why not teach 
a few farmers how to cure hams and 
bacon, as their grandfathers knew how 
to cure them? 

But I’m not kicking. I’m merely re- 
minding myself of the long and useless 
calendar of what Mr. Colby meant by 
imaginary obligations. Life in Texas has 
many compensations. For the most part, 
I find the conversation all that I deserve. 
Eating out is awful, but I eat at home 
most of the time, or at the homes of 
friends who set a good table. My personal 
liberty is rarely threatened, and so far has 
been easily defended. The ranch prolifer- 
ates. Now and then some meddlesome 
pipsqueak comes by and suggests that I 
ought to put colored lights in a big live 
oak in my back yard, or that I must at 
once drop everything and build an out- 
door grill, or that I must join a club; 
these people are quickly put in their 
places, and no great harm done. Most of 
my visitors have been of high caliber, and 
were thoroughly welcome. My indigna- 
tion over great public issues grows cooler 
by the month. The occasional reformer 
who wants me to embrace some cause 
gets no sympathy, though (and this 
would surprise Quimby) I am practi- 
cally always polite. I am not persuaded 
that the world is getting better; it is 
enough at the moment that I feel better. 

Mr. Quimby, finally convinced that I 
am going to stay in Texas, writes that he 
is coming soon for a visit. He is looking 
for some home-cured hams, fat hens and 
fryers, turkeys, frogs’ legs, lamb chops, 
and so on, as well as some fresh air and 
some sound 14 per cent investments. I 
think we can let him have them all. 





ARE PROFESSORS DANGEROUS? 


C. E. AYRES 


recriminations which have at- 

tended the controversy at the 
University of Texas there lies an issue 
which is not yet fully understood. Per- 
haps it never can be fully understood. 
Obviously what has been happening at 
the University is an incident in the proc- 
ess of social change through which West- 
ern civilization itself is passing. Conse- 
quently this incident shares the obscurity 
of that whole vast process. 

But the fact that our understanding of 
sO vast a process can never be complete 
and final does not excuse us from try- 
ing to understand it better. On the con- 
trary, our responsibility increases with 
the importance of the immediate inci- 
dent. To the extent to which this inci- 
dent does exemplify that larger process 
we have an obligation to probe its mean- 
ing. As a minor participant in the recent 
events I share that responsibility, and I 
am writing these words in partial fulfill- 
ment of that obligation. 

One feature of the larger process which 
seems to have been most clearly exempli- 
fied in the present incident is that of the 
shock of opposing forces. By common 
consent what has been happening in the 


B EHIND ALL the antagonisms and 


University has been, at least in part, a 
controversy between conservatives and 
liberals. I use these words as they are 
used in common parlance, without at- 
tempt at precise definition of matters 
which are themselves imprecise. “Right” 
and “left” would do just as well. All 
would agree, I think, that both of these 
sets of terms have reference to social 
change. Some people regard social change 
as unnecessary and calamitous. Others 
consider that change is continuous and 
inevitable, and not necessarily disastrous. 

Obviously these differences of attitude 
correspond more or less closely with dif- 
ferent interests. The automobile was a 
calamity to manufacturers of buggy 
whips, but not to mechanical engineers. 
The Securities and Exchanges Act was, 
perhaps, calamitous to artificers of hold- 
ing companies, but not to individual in- 
vestors. People who are “sitting pretty” 
are apt to regard change with aversion; 
while people who welcome change are apt 
to enjoy circumstances that are subject 
to improvement. In both cases wide dif- 
ferences of degree, all sorts of associated 
interests, real and imagined, and many 
individual exceptions must of course be 
taken into account. Nevertheless some 
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such polarization of attitudes and inter- 
ests does exist. 

At this point I am tempted to pause, 
in the best pedagogical tradition, and 
offer my readers a question. A certain 
Texas paper carries the following motto 
at the top of its first page: “All human 
things are subject to decay.” Is it con- 
servative or liberal? Is it rich and power- 
ful, or the reverse? Unless the reader can 
answer without hesitation, “The paper in 
question is definitely ‘liberal’ and is not 
one of the big city dailies,” my efforts so 
far have been a failure. 

This is the aspect of the University 
situation to which Mr. Upton Close re- 
ferred in Dallas last spring. Speaking be- 
fore the Dallas Citizens’ Council Mr. 
Close declared, according to the Dallas 
Times Herald, “that the people of Texas 
are paying the salaries of ‘Red’ professors 
at the University.” According to this re- 
port he further “cited the University as 
a typical example of the worming in of 
Communism,” “lashed out at Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey...,” and urged “Texans to 
wake up and not permit leftists to jump 
from the professor’s chair to the gover- 
norship.” 

Now I think I know what Mr. Close 
was talking about. It is true that Dr. 
Rainey is a liberal. It is also true that the 
members of the Board of Regents with 
whom he became embroiled, and their 
successors on the Board, are conserva- 
tives. It is true, too, that a similar divi- 
sion exists in the University faculty. 
Generally speaking, the most vigorous 
partisans of the Board are avowed con- 
servatives while the most vigorous par- 
tisans of Dr. Rainey are avowed liberals. 
Furthermore, I should agree with Mr. 
Close that these identifications are indeed 
significant. I should judge that Dr. Rain- 
ey was appointed to the presidency of 
the University by former Board members 


who knew him to be a liberal and thought 
that a liberal president would be good for 
the University; and I should judge that 
the later solidly conservative appoint- 
ments to the Board of Regents were made 
intentionally and with the idea that a 
conservative Board would be good for the 
University. 

Beyond this point, however, statements 
such as those attributed to Mr. Close are 
a complete enigma to me. Mr. Close ob- 
viously abhors Communism. I should 
think that everybody who shares that 
feeling would therefore have the strong- 
est possible motive for identifying the 
thing abhorred as accurately as possible. 
Suppose that an epidemic of leprosy 
threatened. Would it be sensible, or even 
safe, for the people to go about screaming 
denunciations at everyone they met who 
had a pimple on his face? Surely the doc- 
tors would tell us that the first rule of 
good epidemiology is correct diagnosis; 
and if we could imagine that lepers were 
organized like Soviet agents and were 
actively engaged in boring from within, 
surely the hysterical denunciation of per- 
fectly innocent people would produce 
just the sort of confusion that is most 
favorable to real undercover workers. 

My bewiiuerment is still further in- 
creased by the complete and easy accessi- 
bility of the facts. Leprosy is hard to di- 
agnose, and any one of us might have 
quite a time proving that he is free from 
the disease. But what person in his senses 
could possibly suppose that Homer 
Rainey, or Frank Dobie, or Henry Nash 
Smith is a Communist? All three are Tex- 
ans, born and bred. None, so far as I 
know, has ever been in Russia. None, I 
would take oath, is now or has ever been 
or even thought of being a member of 
the Communist party. Indeed, I note 
with interest that Mr. Close seems to 
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have been careful not to allege party 
membership. 

Then what in the world is he talking 
about? I have a personal interest in this 
question, since I presume that I am one 
of the “Reds” whose salary, such as it is, 
the people of Texas are paying. In a sense 
this is a very great compliment. To be 
identified as a corrupter of youth is to 
be identified with Socrates. But, unfor- 
tunately for my self-esteem, the compli- 
ment is undeserved. Much as I would like 
to believe that I am a dangerous person 
in whose presence men of wealth and 
power quake, I find it impossible to do so. 
I am sorry to say that I seriously doubt 
if the University of Texas would be 
greatly changed by my departure. 

Of course there is an alternative inter- 
pretation of our case. It may be that we 
professors are dangerous not because we 
are mighty men of verbal valor, but 
rather because the present social order 
has reached such an extreme of tottering 
instability that a few blasts from the pro- 
fessorial trumpets might actually bring 
it down. Is that what Mr. Close is think- 
ing? Somehow I doubt it. 

Indeed, I doubt if he is thinking at all. 
People who work themselves into a froth 
over the malign influence of “Red” pro- 
fessors do not trouble to work out the 
details of the causal process by which 
such influence might be presumed to take 
effect. As a matter of fact, that would be 
impossible. In saying this I am not im- 
pugning anybody’s mentality, nor am I 
dodging behind the obvious difficulties 
of such a demonstration. As I understand 
it, such a charge has no standing in the 
law unless the alleged influence can be 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt to 
have been the cause of some overt act on 
the part of the victim of the influence. 
Nothing is more difficult to prove, either 


for good or ill, than a teacher’s influence; 
but that is not the point. 

The point is that nobody is even trying 
to prove anything. People who denounce 
“Red” professors, and even “Reds” in 
general, are not trying to understand 
what is happening to their civilization. 
They are trying not to understand. They 
want to believe that Western civilization 
is perfectly hale and hearty, sound in 
wind and limb, entirely free from fault 
or flaw. Obviously the present state of 
things falls considerably short of such 
perfection; and since by assumption this 
cannot be due to any constitutional or 
chronic defect, it must be attributed to 
infestation by some invading organism. 
In every age the illusion of perfection is 
sustained by such a subterfuge. In an- 
cient Rome it was the Christians who 
were blamed for the imperfections of im- 
perial society. In the Middle Ages it was 
Saracens and heretics. Throughout the 
ages the Jews have performed this ambig- 
uous service, and they do so still, even 
after the fall of Hitlerism. But today the 
leading candidate for the role of Public 
Enemy Number One is, of course, Com- 
munism. That is the virus of which 
“Red” professors are now presumed to be 
the carriers. 

In short, the real issue in the present 
situation in the University of Texas is 
whether or not Western society is in 
trouble. The role of the prcfessors is 
quite incidental and even symbolic. If 
people can convince themselves, with the 
help of publicists like Mr. Upton Close, 
that professors are dangerous, that will 
help them to believe that there is nothing 
amiss but the snake in their Garden of 
Eden. That is what they are really con- 
cerned about—not the professors and not 
the universities, but Western society. 

I am not going to try to read the fate 
of Western society in this short article. 
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My only point is that pestering profes- 
sors is a singularly inadequate way to 
establish the stability of the present social 
order. But in order to make this clear I 
shall have to assume the possibility that 
our society may be in deep trouble. 

That this is a possibility can scarcely 
be denied. A great many people have 
thought so and said so at considerable 
length, notably the Communists. Perhaps 
I shall only succeed in branding myself 
as a Communist if I suggest that any 
Communist could ever be right about 
anything. Nevertheless I do believe that 
hysterical conservatives would profit 
greatly by reading some of the literature 
of revolution. Among other things they 
would make this interesting discove y, 
that no important Communist has ever 
expected revolution to result from any 
amount of propaganda, undercover in- 
filtration, or anything of the sort. What 
revolutionists, virtually without excep- 
tion, have counted on to bring about the 
collapse of the established order is that 
order’s own inherent defectiveness and 
instability. 

Furthermore, the history of revolu- 
tions bears out at least this much of revo- 
lutionary theory. No revolution has ever 
occurred in a well society, and no society 
has ever fallen ill solely, or even pri- 
marily, in consequence of subversive in- 
fluences. The Roman Empire collapsed 
because of the essential character of the 
imperial system. The Bourbon monarchy 
collapsed because of Bourbonism. It was 
the Czars—a long succession of them— 
who brought down Czarist Russia, not 
Lenin and his co-conspirators. 

But the Communists are by no means 
the only ones who have made a gloomy 
prognosis on our body politic. Our liter- 
ary roster is full of highly respected 
Cassandras. For example, there is Brooks 
Adams, of the Boston and Quincy 
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Adamses, grandson and great-grandson 
of Presidents. People who are worried 
about present-day professors would find 
his Degradation of the Democratic Dog- 
ma highly edifying reading; and they 
ought to top it off with his Theory of 
Social Revolutions. Another modern 
classic which I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning was written just a little more 
than a quarter century ago by an Oxford 
historian and economist, R. H. Tawney, 
and originally published under the title, 
The Sickness of Acquisitive Society. It is 
a beautifully written book, calm, clear, 
thoughtful, and thought-provoking. I 
wish it could be made required reading 
for all those who think, with Mr. Upton 
Close, that what is wrong with America 
is “the spread of Marxist philosophies.” 

But it is not necessary to read books to 
find evidence of serious trouble. Nor is 
the evidence confined to the present 
scene. “That the civilization called 
‘Western’ had in the 20th Century falter- 
ed and sickened was a fact so often re- 
ported and so frighteningly plain...” 
that even the staunchly anti-Com- 
munist editors of Time could recently de- 
scribe it in these words. Nevertheless the 
present disorders are the backwash of 
a war which was, in a very real sense, 
forced upon us. Consequently I will point 
instead to certain long-range features of 
our economy which are now plainly vis- 
ible to the naked eye of every alert ob- 
server. 


Fo SOMETHING MORE than a century 
and a half competition has been the 
economic ideal of our society. In earlier 
centuries princes who were engaged in 
consolidating their power on a national 
scale openly allied themselves with 
“great” (for that day) trading com- 
panies to which they issued monopolistic 
privileges in return for financial support. 
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That was the system which Adam Smith 
denounced; and the basis of his denuncia- 
tion was the conviction that under a sys- 
tem of “free private enterprise,” without 
fear or favor, competition would prevent 
any great company or combination of 
companies from dominating any in- 
dustry. 

We still cherish that conviction. But 
what has happened in the meantime? 
Surely it is a matter of common obser- 
vation that concentration of financial 
control over large areas of our economy 
is greater now than ever before, far great- 
er than it was before the time of Adam 
Smith. The operations of the trading 
companies against which he declaimed 
were almost altogether confined to for- 
eign commerce. Most of what we now 
call manufactures were then carried on 
by local firms and even by individual 
artisans: cobblers, tinsmiths, joiners, car- 
penters, and the like. Today, as every- 
body knows, most of these affairs are 
carried on by gigantic corporations. 
Scholars quibble over the meaning of the 
term “monopoly.” Industry is so vast to- 
day that few industries are dominated by 
a single firm. But “oligopoly,” or the 
domination of any industry or trade by a 
small group of giant companies, is now 
quite general, especially in the field of 
manufactures. 

Nevertheless, we still profess to believe 
in competition. We even profess to be- 
lieve that what goes on before our eyes 
—a state of affairs which would have 
aroused Adam Smith to a frenzy of de- 
nunciation—is competition. No one is 
louder in protestation of adherence to the 
ideal of competition than that arcanum 
of Big Business, the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Indeed, Big Business 
has even appropriated to itself the ideals 
of an earlier and simpler day, and now it- 
self denounces any attempt to curb its 


domination of our economic life as an 
infringement of the sacred rights of “free 
private enterprise”! 

Surely there is something a little un- 
wholesome in this situation. I shall not 
try to discuss the question of how it came 
about. Adam Smith advised against any 
public dealings with all the firms who 
were engaged in any particular line of 
business in any particular locality, lest 
they should thus be apprized of each 
other’s identities and so be enabled to get 
together in collusion against their com- 
mon customers. What an age! Today all 
anybody has to do to find out who is in 
any line of business is to consult the classi- 
fied pages of the telephone directory. 

Nor shall I offer any prescription. My 
point is that ours is a very different world 
from that of Adam Smith. Obviously the 
freedom to which our forefathers dedi- 
cated their lives and for which they shap- 
ed our institutions was not the freedom 
of the economically strong to dominate 
the economically weak—not, at all 
events, on such a scale as now obtains. If 
competition is what we want—if com- 
petition, in the sense of the freedom of 
every industry and trade from domina- 
tion by any one firm or small group of 
firms, is a good thing—then obviously we 
are in deep trouble. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to continue; 
but there is another aspect of the current 
economic scene which I cannot refrain 
from mentioning. As everybody knows 
today, the productive efficiency of our in- 
dustrial system is very great. Doubtless 
this has always been true. Doubtless 
primitive club-wielders marveled at the 
efficiency of the bow and arrow. But the 
productive achievements of the recent 
(or perhaps I should say “present”) war 
have been so enormous as to establish this 
point more firmly and clearly than it has 
ever been known before. If we were to 





build private dwellings at the rate at 
which we managed to turn out war ma- 
tériel, we should make short work of 
relieving the housing shortage. 

But we seem to be unable to do this. 
It has been estimated that if we could 
maintain civilian production not at the 
war level but even at three-fourths of it, 
and if we should assign the whole of the 
increase over previous civilian produc- 
tion to the bottom of the income scale, it 
would be sufficient to raise the level of 
consumption of the entire nation to a 
minimum equivalent toa pre-war income 
of five thousand dollars a year. This is a 
“guesstimate,” of course. Nobody seri- 
ously supposes that we shall do anything 
of the sort. Indeed, nobody seriously ad- 
vocates any such thing. But the reason for 
thinking about it is obvious. We produce 
copiously, but we seem to be unable to 
consume. That is, we seem not to be able 
to distribute what we are able to pro- 
duce. Our distributive arrangements do 
not seem to keep pace with our produc- 
tive arrangements. 

This, too, is a commonplace. There is 
nothing new about it. Before the publica- 
tion of the King James version of the 
Bible the specter of “abundance” was 
giving astute businessmen “conniption 
fits.” But recent events, especially the 
events of the nineteen thirties, have 
brought this condition into plain view. 
At the present moment the world is in the 
grip of famine, but even today farmers 
up and down the land are worrying over 
the question of who is going to eat their 
produce when the present crisis passes. 
Nobody has forgotten the days when we 
could find nothing better to do with 
crops than to plow them under. Already 
war-built ships are being taken out of 
service and moored along inland estu- 
aries, as they were after World War I. All 
over the country war-built plants are 
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standing idle, and the cry is loud in the 
land that they should be dismantled— 
lest we suffer the horrors of abundance. 

Here, again, I shall not attempt to 
probe the etiology of the disease, let alone 
prescribe for it. In this regard we pro- 
fessors are rather less dogmatic than 
people think (if that is really what they 
think; I doubt it). People talk of pro- 
fessors “teaching” Communism. But I 
doubt if anybody seriously believes that 
any of us is really engaged in preaching 
the gospel of expropriation of all “in- 
struments of production” and dictator- 
ship of “the proletariat” (whatever that 
is). It is what some people say, however, 
and they say it because saying it relieves 
their feelings and makes them less un- 
easy about such things as monopoly and 
distribution. If they could just believe 
that the trouble exists only in the writ- 
ings and teachings of “Red” professors, 
they would sleep better at night. 

Alas for them, the evidence is plain 
that all is by no means well with our 
economy and with Western civilization 
generally. I have confined myself to my 
own field of study and have pointed out 
only two, doubtless related, problems 
that confront us in that field: monopoly 
and distribution. Those who look in 
other directions will find plenty of other 
things to disquiet them. Our civilization 
may or may not be breaking up. But the 
indications that it is in deep trouble are 
unmistakable. 

Such being the case, what should uni- 
versity professors do? Away back in the 
nineteenth century the great British 
metaphysician, F. H. Bradley, set down 
in the preface to his major work, Appear- 
ance and Reality, a number of maxims 
for the guidance of philosophers, one of 
which ran something like this: in a world 
in which all is rotten, it is the duty of 
the philosopher to cry stinking fish. I do 
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not think and I have never said that 
Western civilization is altogether rotten. 
On the contrary, I hold that ours is the 
greatest civilization the world has ever 
seen. That is why it is so important to save 
it from collapse. But this means that it is 
indeed our imperative duty to under- 
stand its weakness. How otherwise can 
we hope to save it? 


Fo THE ATTEMPT to think out this 
responsibility, the Dos Passos book is 
providential. At no other point has con- 
servative obscurantism been more clearly 
revealed, and at no other point is our edu- 
cational responsibility more definite and 
positive. 

U. S. A. is a superlatively unpleasant 
book. It has been defended nevertheless 
on the ground of its generally acknowl- 
edged greatness as a literary work. This 
defense has had the unfortunate effect of 
suggesting that a distinction can be 
drawn between the book’s literary merits 
and its deplorable lapses from good taste, 
a suggestion which has been further em- 
phasized by the efforts of enemies of edu- 
cation to arouse prejudice against the 
book by making excerpts of the most un- 
pleasant passages and circulating these 
foul excerpts far and wide. 

But this distinction is quite false. U. 
S. A. is not a great book in spite of being 
an unpleasant one. It is great because it 
is unpleasant, just as Oedipus the King 
is a great poetic drama because it is un- 
pleasant. What could be more unpleasant 
than incest, murder, pestilence, and self- 
mutilation? To say that Sophocles could 
have written as great a drama on the sub- 
ject of playing hookey from Sunday 
School and spending the collection dime 
for soda pop is to talk drivel. Oedipus the 
King is soul-searing because it deals with 
matters by which in fact men’s souls are 
seared. So does U. S. A. I do not mean to 





depreciate the poetic genius of the great 
Greek, and I certainly do not mean to 
suggest that Dos Passos is as great as 
Sophocles simply because he is also an 
honest craftsman who is determined to 
grapple with the real problems of his 
civilization. But I do declare that the ob- 
jection to Dos Passos’ book is not based 
on its literary deficiencies. The objection 
is directed at its substance. 

This seems to me to have been borne 
out by another apology which has been 
made for the use of this book in a Uni- 
versity of Texas classroom. It has been 
pointed out from the first, and is in fact 
true, that the book was selected for study 
by a class made up exclusively of men 
students of engineering. I can understand 
why it seems prudent to my colleagues to 
emphasize this point, but I regret the 
necessity nevertheless. After all, it dodges 
the essential point. In effect it sets up a 
double standard. 

If it is desirable that young men should 
read such a book, it is equally desirable 
that young women should do so. It is 
desirable in both instances because, as we 
so often say, the younger generation are 
soon going to be responsible for making 
the world tick; and if they are to do so 
intelligently and well, they must know 
their world—all of it—its most unpleas- 
ant defects no less than its finest achieve- 
ments. No one would advocate an edu- 
cational diet composed exclusively of 
such bitter food as Dos Passos, or for that 
matter Sophocles. But neither is a diet 
made up exclusively of sugar and spice 
any fit diet for future saviors of civiliza- 
tion. 

If sugar and spice be what girls are 
made of, they are not fit persons to be 
assuming responsibility for Western 
civilization. The issue is clear. Women 
have demanded responsibility, and they 
have got it. Very well, let them face their 














responsibility. Either they should not be 
allowed to vote, or they must be allowed 
to know what kind of world it is for 
which they are responsible. 

People say, “Yes, but not at such a 
tender age.” What tender age? We let 
them vote at twenty-one, men and wom- 
en both. We do not restrict the ballot to 
married women who may be expected to 
know the facts of life. We let every flap- 
per vote the moment she passes her 
twenty-first birthday; and I say if she 
may vote she must know. We send boys 
into the army at nineteen, and it has oc- 
curred to many of them to wonder why, 
if they are old enough to fight, they are 
not then old enough to vote. Certainly 
we need have no illusions about their 
acquaintance with the seamy side of life. 
There is no need to guard them from Dos 
Passos’ Anglo-Saxon monosyllables. 

Make no mistake, fair Reader! I am not 
condoning the use of foul language. But 
I am insisting that vulgarity and even 
filth are facts. They do exist in our 
so-highly cultured community. Indeed, 
they are well-nigh universal, not only in 
the armed services but in virtually all 
trades and industrial occupations. In a 
recent faculty discussion I heard one of 
my most distinguished colleagues, long 
an “elder statesman” of the University, 
declare that when he had perused U. S. 
A., having felt duty-bound to do so, he 
encountered words he had not heard for 
forty years. What an admission! What an 
ivory tower we do live in! In effect my 
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colleague was admitting that for forty 
years he had had no real contact with 
something like 90 per cent of the com- 
munity. And yet he presumes to be a 
leader in the educational world. 

What is education, anyhow? Is it the 
cultivation of social graces—a “correct” 
accent, freedom from solecisms, an 
amateur’s acquaintance with the arts, 
partial mastery of a foreign language or 
two? If so, I have no more to say and 
have said too much already. But if edu- 
cation is a matter of learning to grapple 
with the forces of nature and of man in 
society, then obscurantism is its opposite. 
Then all that is must be faced, and 
known, and understood. 

It is not professors who are dangerous, 
it is ignorance; and in every age the 
danger of ignorance is greatest at that 
point at which the community fears to 
know the truth. The reason is the same 
for the fear and for the danger. At what- 
ever point the social structure may be 
weakening there is danger of collapse. 
But the collapse of a social structure is a 
terrifying thing. People fear it, and 
rightly; and many people therefore fear 
to face the truth. Killing the bearer of 
bad tidings is much more satisfying. But 
stoning the prophets and sacking the pro- 
fessors does not repair the damage. On 
the contrary, it prevents repair and makes 
eventual collapse a certainty. 

The real enemies of the present order 
of society are those who refuse to allow its 
ills to be examined. 





HOW MUCH 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


LYNN LANDRUM 


REEDOM is strong drink, and 
K whoso is deceived thereby is not 

wise. Consider, if you please, that 
autocracy is no more than absolute free- 
dom for one man over many. Even lib- 
erty, then, must have its moderation— 
its golden mean. I am thinking that it is 


just about so with academic freedom, 
too. 

The University of Texas has a thump- 
ing hang-over just now, and all because 
of overindulgence in academic freedom 
when it moveth itself aright. Some Tex- 
ans say the thing to do is to sign the 
pledge and look no more upon tempta- 
tion. Others believe that the hair of the 
dog is good for the bite. 

If the doctors were less angry, their 
sapience would be more persuasive. If the 
patient were more coherent, his recovery 
would be more co-operative. But of one 
thing we may be tolerably certain: a 
Texas Democratic primary is not the best 
way to run a university of the first class. 

This matter means a lot to us now and 
we are apt to have it on hand for a long, 
long time to come. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to pause for a look at first 
principles, as it were, and to ask our- 
selves in all seriousness what we are really 


dealing with and what we really wish 
to do. Angry people, it is true, rarely 
think that way. But it is a good way to 
think. 

Well, we are dealing with a univer- 
sity. But not all universities are of one 
pattern; not all are of one sponsorship; 
not all have the same answerability. In 
manifest diversity, we ought not to ex- 
pect that the same curriculum will serve 
them all equally well. We ought not to 
assume that one discipline will apply to 
all. Indeed, is it not entirely possible that 
what would be academic freedom in one 
institution would be breach of contract 
in another? I think so. 

Sometimes the glory of the particular 
is to escape the tyranny of blundering 
generality. Let us see if we cannot engi- 
neer a bit of escape, ourselves, amid all 
this clangor of controversy, and find the 
truth of this business, if haply we may. 

We have three main sorts of universi- 
ties in Texas, all of them represented by 
going concerns of rather high scholarly 
standing. The oldest is the church school, 
with Baylor as an example. The tax-sup- 
ported school is represented, for our pur- 
poses, by the University of Texas. Then 
we have the privately endowed, non- 











sectarian type, such as Rice Institute. 

Let us pick three fictitious physicists 
and pretend that these three practition- 
ers of academic freedom ask employment 
of each of these institutions in turn. We 
nominate Professor Stalin J. Marx as 
the first of these. Because there has been 
so much head-bloodying hitherto, we 
should repeat that there is no Stalin J. 
Marx. He is a figment, a lay figure. He 
is an impersonal peg, whittled purely for 
test purposes, to see whether all the holes 
are of a size and shape alike. Don’t fall 
to hating him; don’t fall in love with 
him; just watch him as we move him 
around. 

Professor Marx, then, gets letters of 
introduction and recommendations and 
goes down to talk to our friend, President 
Pat Neff at Baylor. Professor Marx is 
nobody, but we will play like he is the 
greatest living physicist—and a Com- 
munist. Probably Baylor wouldn’t hire 
him. 

Of course, if Baylor didn’t hire him, 
he couldn’t have any academic freedom 
at Baylor. All hands agree on that. No- 
body claims that Professor Marx can 
walk into a Baylor classroom, sit down 
and dare anybody to throw him out. 
(Two thoughts occur here: (1) aca- 
demic freedom stems out of the contract 
of employment; (2) if more hiring 
boards exercised due care and judgment 
in hiring free academicians, maybe aca- 
demic freedom would give us no trouble 
at all.) 

Now, Baylor is interested in turning 
out physicists, along with theologians, 
Browning experts and football players. 
But Baylor wouldn’t be Baylor, if it 
weren’t for thousands of Texans who are 
interested in turning out Baptists. So 
President Neff, naturally, would and 
should consider what the hiring of Pro- 
fessor Marx would do to the Baptist end- 
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product at Baylor. That is to say, he 
wouldn’t take any chances. 

It is only fair to note that there are 
three kinds of Communists. If you don’t 
mind, we will oversimplify for clarity 
and brevity, and distinguish between 
them thus: 

No. 1: “I am Stalin J. Marx. Every- 
thing I have is yours, and I propose to 
share it with you, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 
That man might be called a Christian 
Communist. E. Stanley Jones, Methodist 
missionary to India, is probably of that 
sort. Baylor might hire No. 1, other 
things being favorable. 

No. 2: “Everything you have, Gentle 
Reader, is mine, and I, Stalin J. Marx, 
intend to take it away from you by act 
of law, under a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat lawfully set up.” That man is a 
political Communist. Earl Browder ran 
for President on a modified form of that 
platform. Baylor would pretty certainly 
turn thumbs down on No. 2. 

No. 3: “Everything you have is mine, 
and I, Stalin J. Marx, intend to take it 
away from you through a violent over- 
throw of this government in favor of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” Trot- 
sky was such a Communist. Pat Neff 
wouldn’t let that man come in his office. 

Now, how would Professor Marx fare 
at the University of Texas? No. 1 Marx 
would be hired, no doubt, and would 
have no unfriendly reception. No. 2 
could be hired, provided he contracted 
not to use his physics rooms as trapping 
ground to catch young Texas reaction- 
aries and make Communists out of them. 
There is no Communist physics or Dem- 
ocratic physics. As a physicist the Pro- 
fessor would have all the freedom of a 
falling body or a ray of light, and none 
could say him nay. And he could believe 
and vote as he pleased. But No. 3 has no 
claim to be hired by any school—for the 
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very good reason that he is a public en- 
emy, under the declared public policy 
of this country.’ 


The situation is different at Rice, de- 
pending upon what the governing board 
wants to do there. If Rice wants to teach 
Communism and if teaching Commun- 
ism is within the scope of the funda- 
mental charter of the Institute, Com- 
munist Types 1 and 2 could be hired. 
This is not to say that Rice wants any- 
thing of the sort or has ever been re- 
motely suspected of it. But if a private 
institution at Mena, Arkansas, wants to 
teach Socialism, as well as physics, music 
and domestic economy, there is no law 
against it, and there ought to be none. 


What we are saying is that, if Ado- 
niram P. Longpockets wants to give his 
millions to set up a university, he can 
stipulate there an academic freedom as 
broad or as narrow as he likes, and every 
faculty hired man, by his acceptance of 
his contract of hire, binds or leaves un- 
bound his own freedom of conduct—on 
or off the campus. It adds up: no con- 
tract, no academic job; no academic job, 
no academic freedom at all. Contract, 
academic freedom subject to contract. 


We now follow Professor Tom Paine 
Ingersoll, physicist and atheist, as he 
seeks a teaching job in Texas. Baylor 
would tell him it would not be worth his 
while to apply. The University of Texas 
would sign him up, subject to the implied 
conditions of the Constitution of the 


"United States Code (1940 ed.), Title 18. 
—Criminal Code.—§10, (a). “It shall be 
unlawful for any person to knowingly advo- 
cate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, neces- 
sity, desirability, or propriety of overthrow- 
ing or destroying any government in the Uni- 
ted States by force or violence, or by the 
assassination of any officer of any such gov- 
ernment;” etc. 








State of Texas”. Thereafter he would be 
under obligation not to tamper with the 
religious beliefs of his students in labo- 
ratory or classroom. Rice Institute might 
employ him without any restrictions at 
all, beyond the expectation that he would 
be reasonably courteous and considerate 
in his conduct. 


Finally, we come to Professor John 
Baptiste Candidus, eminent physicist and 
public-spirited citizen who aims to run 
for Governor and generally to engage in 
politics on a state or national level. So 
far as can be recalled, the scientists of 
Rice have been so wrapped up in their 
scholarly pursuits that they have had 
no time or inclination for the pole-ax 
polemics of Texas politics. It has been 
otherwise at Baylor and the University 
of Texas. 

At Baylor, the degree of participation 
in politics has been handled to the amica- 
ble satisfaction of everybody concerned 
in Baylor. If anybody else might have had 
objections, objections were overruled. Dr. 





*Constitution of the State of Texas (Pre- 
amble): ““Humbly invoking the blessings of 
Almighty God, the people of Texas do ordain 
and establish this Constitution.” . (Bill of 
Rights, Sec. 4): “No religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust in this state; nor shall any one 
be excluded from holding office on account 
of his religious sentiments, provided he ac- 
knowledge the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing.’ (Bill of Rights, Sec. 6): “. . . No 
human ‘authority ought, in any case what- 
ever, to control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience in matters of religion, and no 
preference shall ever be given by law to any 
religious society or mode of worship.” 

Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, Art. 2604. 

—"No religious qualification shall be re- 
quired for admission to any office or privilege 
in the University. No course of instruction 
of a sectarian character shall be taught there- 


in. ” 














S. P. Brooks*® died a beloved and honored 
man, and the political wars of Pat Neff* 
were all forgotten from the moment he 
entered into his present labor of love. 


The University of Texas is the fellow 
creature (with the Legislature) of the 
Constitution, and is subject to official ac- 
tion at the hands of all branches of the 
state government. There is the strongest 
sort of practical reason why the Uni- 
versity should not be identified as an in- 
stitution with any political faction or 
candidate. There is ethical reason as well. 

If Professor Candidus is hired by the 
University and he then begins to de- 
nounce capital as the minion of Wall 
Street (or labor as the cat’s-paw of Mos- 
cow) and to make speeches all over Texas 
to show that Barkis is politically willing, 
brickbats begin to come in along a trajec- 
tory intended to encounter the Candidus 
skull. Pretty soon Professor Candidus is 
in battle with the Democratic State Exec- 
utive Committee or is being smeared by 
the Senate Committee on Subversive Ac- 
tivities. 

The next thing you know, state hust- 
ings are regaled with the dreadful goings- 
on at Austin, and the crossroads public 
feels called upon to intervene and help 
run the University. Now, uproar is a 
form of freedom. But it isn’t science or 


8Dr. Samuel Palmer Brooks, President of 
Baylor University 1902-31, candidate for 
United States Senator, 1916, in race with Sen. 
Charles A. Culberson, Gov. O. B. Colquitt 
and Gov. T. M. Campbell. Senator Culberson 


was re-elected. 


*Gov. Pat Morris Neff, mem. Texas House 
of Representatives 1901-3, Speaker of House 
1903-5; Prosecuting Attorney, McLennan 
County, Tex., 1906-12; Governor of Texas 
1921-25; U. S. Board of Mediation, 1927-29; 
Chairman of Texas Railroad Commission 
1929-31; President of Baylor University 
since 1932. 
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art; and it is no essential concomitant of 
education. 


The academic freedom of Professor 
Candidus to embroil the University in 
mutual throat-cutting is modified by his 
academic obligation to get on with his 
professional duties—and to let his fratres 
in facultate get on with theirs. Professor 
Candidus has a constitutional right of 
free speech (over and above his academic 
freedom). But he has no constitutional 
right to be Professor of Physics at the 
University of Texas. That right, if he gets 
it, he acquires by contract, duly drawn 
up and mutually binding. 


Short of seeking office for himself, 
however, Professor Candidus may feel 
the call of the spirit to make a soapbox 
out of his professorial podium and to 
preach economic, religious or political 
opinion clean outside the domain of his 
expert field of specialization. As a physi- 
cist, hired to teach physics or to carry on 
research therein, what are the reasonable 
limitations on the Professor? 


The answer is that he may not invade 
the academic freedom of anybody else. 
It is not ordinarily understood that stu- 
dents have any academic freedom. This 
is a misunderstanding, doubtless due to 
the fact that students thus far have not 
organized themselves into professional 
associations or labor unions for the en- 
forcement of their demands and the pro- 
tection of their interests and the enrich- 
ment of their pockets. There is no 
National Association of University Stu- 
dents, with votes of censure or boycott. 
But there may be. Stirrings among GI 
students are to be seen. 

Summing up, neither Stalin J. Marx 
nor Tom Paine Ingersoll nor John Bap- 
tiste Candidus, nor any academic free- 
man of whatever stripe or temperament, 
has the right to corrupt the morals, flout 
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the mores or dragoon the thinking of any 
student at any time. 

Academic freedom exists to protect 
the savant in the pursuit of his expert 
specialty so long as he stays in that field. 
Outside that field, academic freedom 
neither gives nor ought to give a faculty 
man a privilege beyond his responsibili- 
ties or beyond the rights of other hired 
servants of the common weal. 

For the maintenance of the Univer- 
sity, the state extorts money in the form 
of taxation, paid by the unwilling as well 
as by the willing, by the poor along with 
the rich, by the believing and by the un- 
believing, by the radical, the reactionary 
and the middle-of-the-roader. It would 
be a bitter wrong to force money from 
a Texas Socialist and then force the stu- 
dent son of that Socialist father to sit 
under a Republican who would use his 
teacher’s desk from which to bombard 
the Socialist lad with Republican doc- 
trine. 

It would be shameful and intolerant 
illiberalism to compel a Catholic father 
to contribute to the hire of faculty peo- 


ple who were academically free to de- 
nounce Christianity and make sport of 
the Catholic Church in the course of 
teaching physics or English to a son of 
the Church. 

It would warp the whole design of ed- 
ucation to teach, through propaganda, 
what to think, instead of teaching stu- 
dents how to think. True academic free- 
dom for everybody preserves the free- 
dom of the students to think whatever 
they care to think, after having learned 
how to observe data, compare data, clas- 
sify data and then to undertake, with all 
the restraint and modesty of true science, 
to formulate tentative syntheses leading 
to tenable conclusions. 

Great men of mind are always consid- 
erate men. In the realm of their own ex- 
pertness, they are always gentlemen, al- 
ways courteous, always hospitable to a 
new approach or a new challenge—al- 
ways humble in the presence of honest 
question. Properly mixed, courtesy and 
humility and academic freedom have 
never caused trouble and never will. The 
truth that makes us free has more of 
love in it than of law or learning. 


FEBRUARY AFTERNOON 


EDNA B. STEPHENS 


HE woons are white with winter. 
The wires are sagging twine. 
From trees and grasses splinter 
Glass cups too thin for wine. 


Beyond the brittle meadow 
The sun’s red log burns low, 
And every shadow is a patch 
Of bluets in the snow. 





SNOWBALL IN HELL 


WILLIAM T. CAMPBELL 


ER FEW REMNANTS of un- 
H derthings were mended and 
washed during the afternoon 
and now lay, crinkled and stiff, in a small 
pile at one end of the ironing board. Her 
lovely new traveling dress—the one Miss 
Dotty gave her (Miss Dotty had worn it 
only five times!)—was pressed before 
supper and hung in smooth lines from 
a wall-peg, its white satin collar covered, 
protectively, with an unironed slip. 

Fanny Lu lifted a fresh iron from the 
charcoal bucket and spat upon the finger- 
tips of her free hand, testing the iron’s 
heat by touching its bottom, lightly, with 
her moist fingers. A short, steamy hiss 
told her the heat was right. But other 
sounds had reached her expectant ears. 
Faint, far-off sounds, at first; sounds of 
a powerful engine, intermingled with 
slightly retarded rhythmic beats, caused 
by massive rubber tires moving rapidly 
over the expansion joints of a newly 
constructed highway—the highway to 
Atlanta. 

With unconscious care she placed the 
unused iron upright on the tin bucket- 
top. 
“Hush a minute, yo’all,” she half- 
whispered to no one in particular. Then, 
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when the sounds became unmistakable, 
she added: “‘Here dey come! Here comes 
de runnin’est dogs whut is; de runnin’est 
dogs in de worl’! 

““Dere’s one on bofe sides of de big 
bus— runnin’ dogs and pullin’ dogs. 
Dey’s gonna pull it on down to Jackson- 
ville tonight—yeah, dat’s whut Bub al- 
ways tole me—den dey turns right slap 
aroun’ and pulls her back in de mornin’.” 

Fanny Lu’s father, hunched over in 
front of the fireplace, stirred himself. 
““Whut yo’ talkin’ ’bout, chile?’’ old 
George asked. 

“T’se talkin’ about dem two greyhoun’ 
dogs whut’s gonna be side by side on dat 
big bus whut’s totin’ dis chile to Atlanta 
in de mornin’, dat’s whut!” 


Months before, huge bulldozers up- 
rooted the scrub oak and pine stumps in 
front of the little cabin; they were fol- 
lowed by a big-mouthed steam shovel 
that bit greedily into the reddish earth 
and piled it in large mounds, to be made 
smooth by the chain gang. And noisy 
concrete mixers grunted and churned, 
and spouted a grayish substance over the 
leveled ground. Then one day an auto- 
mobile whizzed over the hard, uniform 
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surface—the highway to Atlanta was 
open! 

Late one evening a mammoth silver 
and blue bus poked its snub-nose over 
the rise in front of the Miller place. A 
long blast from its siren rent the quiet 
air of the midsummer twilight, and 
Fanny Lu and her older brother, Bub, 
raced to the cabin door and stood hand- 
in-hand as the bus sped past. Beneath its 
windows, up near the front, they saw a 
sleek, blue greyhound moving swiftly 
across a silver field. Red Georgia clay 
had splashed a partial set of harness over 
the dog’s long sleek body, and a pair of 
muddy russet traces extended backward. 
The dog was pulling freely — heading 
north; heading for Atlanta. 

“TI bet dat dog can outrun de word 0’ 
God!” Bub whispered in his sister’s ear. 
“God, ain’t he a runnin’ thing, honey? 
Now, ain’t he... ?” 

A melancholy yearning began at once 
to manifest itself in the breasts of two 
young darkies; an almost hopeless yearn- 
ing, becoming submissively inert during 
the succeeding months—until the draft 
man told Bub his Uncle Sam needed him. 
And later, Bub sent Fanny Lu a bluish 
piece of thin paper with her full name 
written across its middle—enough mon- 
ey for the busman and $7.00 extra. And 
the next morning Miss Dotty took Fanny 
Lu to the post office, and thence to 
the bus station where they purchased a 
round-trip ticket to Atlanta. 

““Now don’t lose it, Fanny,” Miss 
Dotty cautioned. “It’s a week before you 
leave, you know.” Then she added, “‘Per- 
haps I should keep it for you.” Miss Dotty 
watched the grinning brown face rapidly 
readying itself for a transformation into 
unresisting dejection, and then she said 
quickly, “Oh, never mind, Fanny. You 
keep it; it’s yours.” 

Fanny Lu grasped the ticket eagerly. 


“I sho ain’t gonna lose dis ticket,” she 
said. “No, ma’am, Miss Dotty. No, 
ma am!” 

Then Miss Dotty told her about the 
back seat. “It’s for colored, you know; 
reserved especially for the colored pas- 
sengers.” Fanny Lu liked that. She was 
always embarrassed and awkward around 
strange white people. 


Lp GEorGE drove Fanny Lu to the 

bus station in the spring wagon. 

Her bus was due to leave at eight, but 

they turned into Main Street a little be- 

fore six. Two busses went south while 

they waited and as the horn of each sig- 

nalled its approach, Fanny Lu stood ready 

at the door of the colored waiting room, 

clutching the scarred suitcase in her cal- 
loused hand. 

““Ain’t time yet, honey,” old George 
told her, and for the next hour he talked 
of many things. ““Dere’s po’ white trash 
and dere’s low, mean niggers, chile,” he 
said. ““And dere ain’t no diffunce cep’n 
de color, and dat’s de God’s hones’ fack. 
Mr. Jess Miller, hisse’f, say dat—now, he 
do! White folks and good colored always 
gits along—always!—an’ ’member dat. 
But po’ white trash — huh! — dey’s de 
ones; yeh, dey’s de ones whut causes all 
de trouble. An’ dat don’ mean dey’s po’ 
in money ways, honey. Lawd, God, no! 
It jes’ mean dey’s orn’ry an’ mean an’ 
common an’ cheap. But it don’ make no 
diffunce how much money dey’s got to 
cover deysefs up wid, good white folks— 
and colored, too—sees clean thu a whole 
heap o’ it. And dere dey is again, jes’ as 
necked as a jaybird: po’ white trash!” 

Old George pulled at the rawhide 
thong dangling from his overall’s breast 
pocket and glanced at the face of the 
watch fixed to its end, then ambled to 
the door and looked up into the bright 
morning sun. “Bout time,” he said. Then 
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he added, “‘Jes’ ’member, chile, de main 
thing is to jes’ mine yo’ own bus’ness. 
Here she come; de bus is comin’!” 

Two long blasts from the siren brought 
Fanny Lu to the door. Old George 
turned to help with the suitcase. “Lawd 
A’mighty, chile, whut’s ailin’ yo’?” he 
asked. ““Lawd God, honey, you’s shakin’ 
like a dog passin’ peach-seeds; why, I 
ain’t never...” 

“All aboard! Bus to Atlanta!” the 
driver shouted. 

“Goodbye, honey!” 

“Goodbye, Papa!” 

The bus was crowded. Fanny Lu 
pushed the suitcase ahead of her down 
the long aisle to the back seat, careful not 
to brush the limbs of the white passen- 
gers. She was the only Negro on the bus. 

Leaning against the cool leather cush- 
ion, she smiled at imaginary friends along 
the highway. She sat close to the window 
and watched the young cotton growing 
in the fields, flying backward . . . toward 
home. She thought of the amount of 
work it would mean for Papa, and Uncle 
Will, and the Harrison boys, should all 
that cotton pile up in the little patch be- 
low the spring-house. It would mean lots 
of money, too. Papa would be rich and 
he could buy a truck to replace the wagon 
and old Molly, and Molly could play in 
the big pasture back of the Miller place 
and drink the clear spring water that 
flowed through the watercress. And Papa 
could hook a wire to the new rural elec- 
tric line, and Mama could buy... 

She watched a bunch of young mules, 
their necks hanging over a fence, play- 
fully biting each other. When the bus 
sped past, they kicked up their heels and 
raced awkwardly in the direction of a 
pine grove. Farther along she saw a herd 
of feeder-cattle eating freshly cut stalks 
of green corn. . . . She opened the suitcase 
and reached into the shoe box inside. 


When her hand returned, her fingers were 
closed over a fried-chicken drumstick 
and a fat second-joint. “I’ll save the 
breasts and livers and gizzards for Bub,” 
she thought. Then she said half-aloud, 
“Dem dogs is sho totin’ dis chariot along; 
she’s apin’ on. Ain’t she?” 

At a stop she noticed that two men 
were talking about her—about the back 
seat. They stood in the aisle behind the 
driver, pointing at her. The driver shook 
his head. “‘It’s reserved for colored!” Miss 
Dotty said that, too; and Miss Dotty was 
always right. Nevertheless some of the 
passengers turned their heads to look at 
her, and the menacing, rasping voices of 
the two men grew louder. The little tow- 
headed boy with the runny nose, stand- 
ing on the seat in front of her, stared. 
““What’s the matter with that there nig- 
gergirl, Mama?” he asked, running the 
two words, nigger and girl, together. 

At the next stop the driver went out- 
side to the rear of the bus. Fanny Lu 
could hear him putting heavy pieces of 
luggage on its top. 

The two men moved aside to make 
room for the new passenger. She wore a 
white cotton helmet over her matted 
blonde hair, and had on men’s riding 
breeches with dusty, laced boots. The 
upper part of her body was covered with 
a tight-fitting red sateen shirt through 
which the nipples of her well-turned 
breasts tried to free themselves. Across 
the left one, embroidered in bright yel- 
low, was the word Timmy. The shirt was 
wet at the armpits. 

“T’ll get you a seat, lady,” one of the 
men said roughly, and his companion, 
not to be outdone, yelled at Fanny Lu. 

“Hey, you, back there on that back 
seat!” he shouted. Fanny Lu turned to 
look through the window at the cot- 
ton... ‘Hey, you! Hey, you sNow- 
BALL!” 
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Some of the passengers were laughing. 
Thousands, Fanny Lu thought. ‘‘Oh, 
what does he want?” She half-rose and 
looked, appealingly, at the man. 

“*That’s right, Snowball,” he said. 
“That’s right! Sure. You get the idea, 
doncha? Okay, then.” He made a quick 
survey of the passengers, and grinned. 
“Now, get the hell on up here and give 
this little lady that seat!” 

Fanny Lu imagined countless cruel 
and hateful eyes following her up the 
aisle to the front. Her stomach ached and 


burned; like it did the night Grandma 
died. But it hurt higher, much higher; 
across her thin, flat chest—to the left. 
An agonizing fullness, a helpless, smoth- 
ering, hurting... 

She placed the suitcase in the aisle, 
within reach, and stood an the bottom 
step, holding to the iron rail in front of 
her. Her sad, houndlike, tearless eyes 
looked straight ahead at the long reddish- 
gray highway, stretching unendurably 
longer at each throb of the once melo- 
dious engine. 


CHORUS OF THE BOMBED 
ERNEST KROLL 


ay of slowly opening heavens, 
Bring back no more than morning birds 


Over our destruction. 


Reveal no wing that gleams, 


No wing 


That comes in flight not beating— 
Not to that uanatural music we have heard 


And learned to be no bird. 


Channels of the air, 


Let sound no roar of fledglings 
Hatched in the sun and there 


Nested in fire. 


Over the new-born mountains and the dawn 
Let sound no wind on wire, 


As though a mortal flew. 


Oh, for eagles of our own 
To watch in eastern aeries, 


To rise 


And find the stranger in our skies 


Before he sees! 


Soon in this arena shall the dead alone 
Reward the bird that flies. 

Day of slowly opening heavens, 
Withhold for once the drone, 

Or what remains then dies— 

And none beside to moan. 





ADVENTURES 
OF A BALLAD HUNTER 


Sinners and Saints 


JOHN A. LOMAX 


E HAD COME to Murrell’s 
Inlet, near Georgetown, South 
Carolina, through the invita- 


tion of Mrs. Genevieve W. Chandler, 
after a journey of a thousand miles, to 
hear the singing of primitive coast Ne- 
groes of the Negro Republic on Sandy 
Island. As if to provide a stirring theme 
for the singing, Ben Small was murdered 
the night we drove in. We heard the shot 
as we sat on Mrs. Chandler’s porch. Ben 
was the leader of the Negro church choir 
that was to sing for us. 

Ben Small suffered no heroic death, 
that is, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
code of morals. For Ben didn’t get away 
with it. An angry husband, who had 
warned him in the presence of witnesses, 
shot persistent Ben dead, when he found 
Ben in a certain bedroom. When the facts 
were brought out, Ben’s murderer was 
promptly set free. 

“And over Ben they sang again” on 
and on all night long and the following 
night and throughout the next day for 
thirty-six consecutive hours. The wail- 
ing of Ben’s wife and all her female kin 
only made them sing louder, either to 
drown the cries of grief or to spur them 
on—I could not tell. During the entire 


time I saw no sign of emotion from any 
male persons except, indeed, the half- 
dozen ministers who at different times 
spoke or prayed over the dead body. The 
little boys, tricked out in their Sunday 
best, looked indifferent, sometimes really 
bored, while by the time of the bur- 
ial even the voices of the chief women 
mourners had become worn and husky. 
No longer could they scream in ear-split- 
ting tones. Physically, too, they were so 
exhausted that their male “holders” had 
a fairly easy job of controlling their 
writhing bodies. Using a rolling log for 
a pillow, my next neighbor at the grave- 
side, a young Negro man, slept through- 
out the burying. 

It had been different that morning 
during the preliminary funeral services 
at lonely Jerusalem Church in the pines 
—out in the “free land” district several 
miles from the village. We found this 
church packed and running over. Ben’s 
pastor, the Reverend Aaron Pinnacle, 
was in the midst of his sermon, the core 
of which was the warning question, 
shouted again and again, “Who will go 
next?” “One day,” he added, “Death is 
coming to your chamber. What are you 
doing to get ready to meet him? You can 
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get around to paying the store kind of 
debt. You can say you haven’t got the 
money. But when Death comes, you got 
to pay the debt principally! You can get 
used to anything except Death. When- 
ever he comes, you ain’t acquainted with 
him. He is always new.” The solidly built 
black minister kept his heavy voice at 
such a high pitch that it became more 
and more difficult to follow his words. 
As a climax he spoke in a trembling fal- 
setto: ““No more will we see Brother Ben 
in Sunday school; no more will Brother 
Ben lead the prayer on Wednesday night; 
no more will we hear Brother Ben’s voice 
in the choir. Brother Ben is gone until the 
Resurrection morn. Some day Brother 
Ben will meet us, way somewhere in the 
noncomitant of an uncloudy day.” 

“Thank you, Lord,” shouted the audi- 
ence, while many feet tapped the floor 
in an ever faster crescendo of grief. This 
tapping rose and died away in unison 
with the inarticulate moaning that swept 
the room, just as the moaning grew in 
volume and sharpness with the jumbled 
shouts of the preacher. 

During the entire sermon, cries from 
the women mourners seated near the pul- 
pit answered the minister’s appeal to their 
emotions. Now the name of “Brother 
Ben” seemed to call for physical as well 
as vocal expression of grief. A dozen 
women sprang to their feet, waving their 
arms, stamping on the floor, bending 
double, first backward then forward, 
jerking their heads far back as if in the 
last gasps of death. Some gave sharp, 
short cries; some repeated the words of 
the preacher, “He’s gone; he’s gone”; 
others followed with long, wailing, ear- 
piercing screams, one after another, until 
the voices were broken in husky gasps, 
while women with busy palmleaf fans 
followed the struggling groups, fanning 
vigorously the tortured victims of grief. 


Meanwhile the preacher sat stolid and 
impassive behind the pulpit. His work 
was done. Most of the audience, too, were 
quiet, motionless, waiting. Only the chief 
women mourners and the big strapping 
“holders” were active. When the violent 
frenzy seized a mourner, one, sometimes 
two, official “holders” were always ready 
to catch the waving arms, put their arms 
about the heaving body so as—appar- 
ently—to prevent the grief-stricken per- 
sons from hurting themselves. I was 
startled to see a big black man turn a 
struggling woman over to his friend and 
come down the aisle with a message to 
me from the pastor asking if I wouldn’t 
make a talk to the crowd! When I had 
politely confessed my inability, he re- 
traced his steps and relieved his friend 
in his efforts to restrain the struggling 
woman. 

“It’s time to go to the graveyard,” sud- 
denly said the preacher. The cries stopped 
as if by magic. The “holders” shuffled 
away from their charges, who began to 
rearrange their disordered clothing. The 
congregation filed slowly out, chatting 
amiably. 

The hearse, a small truck with the pine 
box coffin on a trailer, led a straggling 
line of cars over a dirt road past the 
Church of Heaven’s Gate, through the 
forest to the graveyard nearly ten miles 
away. There in a virgin wood of pines 
and oaks on the banks of the river was 
the Negro burial ground, more than a 
hundred years old. The place was as quiet 
as the dead it harbored. One did not hear 
the note of a bird. Soft breezes waved 
the silver moss hanging from the trees 
like ghostly shrouds. The automobile 
tires slipped through the sandy road 
without a sound. The cars in twos and 
threes straggled furtively into Death’s 
clearing. 
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Only a single gravestone marked the 
spot where hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of bodies lay moldering. Later I found a 
few rotting stobs, driven into the ground 
_ six feet apart, showing other last resting 

places. On the tops of many of the 
mounds lay cups, plates, glasses, spoons, 
half-filled medicine bottles, used in the 
last illness of the person who lay under- 
neath. I was horrified to see the crowd 
tramp heedlessly on these mounds. The 
towering trees, some a hundred feet and 
more tall, stood sentinels, far more per- 
manently than any graven marble head- 
piece. ““These trees will all be gone befo’ 
de Day of Judgment,” said a Negro 
to me. 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Because,” he answered, “don’t de 
Scriptures say dat de dead will rise free 
and wid no trouble? De Lord won’t have 
these trees here to git in their way when 
they starts to fly away.” 

The grave was hardly begun when the 
funeral procession came up. The crowd 
quickly and quietly scattered through 
the woods, while the gravediggers, 
chatting cheerfully, without hurrying, 
scooped up with spades the golden sand 
that lay many feet in depth under a thin 
covering of soil. As I stood watching the 
men, one of the diggers threw up some 
short pieces of rotting plank from the 
bottom of the grave. “Here’s another 
box, boys,” he said. ““We nearly always 
find one, sometimes two or three, when 
we dig a new grave,” said a Negro at my 
side. And I stood aghast, unable to move, 
while the gravediggers uncovered a skel- 
eton, cleaned the bones, laid them along- 
side the grave, to be placed under Ben 
Small’s box when they let it down. “De 
las’ one down de fus’ one up,” a man 
explained. 

The digging was quickly finished, the 
crowd assembled, the nearest places be- 


ing given to the female near kin whose 
tears flowed anew. But the three or four 
preachers who again led the singing, or 
prayed, or read from the Episcopal serv- 
ice, could get but a weak emotional re- 
sponse. A day and a half, including an 
all-night vigil, was too much for the 
tired and worn bodies of the women. 
Only when someone started a song, 
the refrain of which repeated endlessly, 
“Goodbye, Ben! Goodbye, Ben!” did the 
mourners come alive. Again they strug- 
gled with their “holders,” the group stag- 
gering away from the graveside out 
among the trees, the tortured mourners 
now feebly pulling the “holders” about, 
their cries barely audible; meanwhile the 
pine box was let down between the sandy 
walls, eager hands easing it to the bottom 
of the grave. A pinch of the same sand 
provided material for “Dust to dust.” 
Soon the grave was filled by the younger 
men, who spelled each other at short in- 
tervals. The mourners rounded up the 
sand, smoothed it down, and drove two 
freshly cut stakes into the earth, one at 
the head and the other at the foot. The 
cook from our hotel had furnished the 
only flowers for the funeral. Now the 
dozen or more stems of the bouquet 
were stuck in scattered pattern into the 
sandy mound. Mom Hagar looking down 
said, ““Ain’t that purty now? That’s just 
how I wants to be put away.” “Amen,” 
said the preachers in concert. The cur- 
tain had fallen on Ben Small. 

The business of the moment being fin- 
ished, the crowd broke into small groups, 
greeting each other, renewing former 
acquaintances. Sandy Island folk do not 
come often to the mainland. Other re- 
mote communities were attached to Ben 
through intermarriage. People rushed 
about, howdying, exchanging gossip. Al- 
ready Ben Small seemed forgotten. 

I kept looking back at the fresh mound 
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of golden sand with its pathetic array 
of wilted flowers. Some one else also 
seemed to be thinking of poor Ben. Sud- 
denly Mom Hagar, the mother of Ben 
Small’s wronged wife, left a group and 
came back swiftly to the grave. She 
waved her hands over it and stared up 
through the trees at the sky. What she 
was saying I could not understand. Per- 
haps it was Cherokee, for she was half 
Indian; perhaps Gullah speech, for she 
came from Sandy Island. “What were 
you saying, Aunt Hagar?” I asked. She 
looked at me steadily out of her small, 
hard, black eyes. “Ben’s soul’s done 
wropped up in de care of de Lord, and 
nothin’ mo’ in dis world kin harm him.” 
And she glided off into the woods mut- 
tering and mumbling. 
sd bo bm 
_— ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON I hap- 
pened upon a small remote Negro 
church-house tucked away among the 
live-oaks and elms bordering a large cot- 
ton plantation in the Brazos River bot- 
toms. Hearing singing, I parked my 
recording machine outside the church 
and went in. Only a small group of Ne- 
groes was present, mostly white-haired 
men and women with faces seamed by 
lines of age and toil. I was welcomed and 
given a seat near the pulpit. 

The testimonies went on—for it was 
an experience meeting—each speaker at- 
tempting to find something in his re- 
stricted and uneventful life for which 
to utter thanks to an all-wise and over- 
ruling Providence. Over and over again 
they repeated the same phrases from the 
Bible, often using words high-sounding 
and musical. Now and then, however, a 
speaker would give utterance to forceful 
and vivid expressions: 


Jordan’s river am chilly an’ cold; 
It chills the body an’ not the soul. 


Usually he would work up his feelings 
as he spoke until, at the close, his voice 
would trail off into a musical chant to 
be joined in the refrain by the audience. 
The talk centered around the hard times 
of early life, the certainty of death: 


De hammer keep a-ringin’ on somebody’s 
coffin; 
"Way over in de new buryin’ groun’. 


Long grave an’ short grave 
Everywhere I go. 


A more realistic man chanted: 


Well, de grave mus’ be an awful place; 
Lay a man on his back, throw dirt in his face. 


One fleshy, copper-colored Negro 
woman shouted as she sat down: 


I am so glad God fixed it so 
Dat de rich man mus’ die as well as de po’. 


Another, a tall, very black giant, fol- 
lowed and chanted at the close of his talk: 


Sinner man lay sick in bed; 

Death come a-knockin’ at de do’; 

Says he, “‘Come in, doctor, go "way Death, 
I ain’t ready to go.” 


Now wasn’t dem hard times? 
Triberlations, Lord? 

Now wasn’t dem hard times? 
I’se bound to leave dis world. 


Christian man lay sick in bed; 

Death come a-knockin’ at de do’; 

Says he, “Come in Death, go ’way, doctor, 
I’se ready to go, I’se ready to go.” 


Now wasn’t dem hard times? 
Triberlations, Lord? 

Now wasn’t dem hard times? 
I’se bound to leave dis world. 
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The trials and tribulations of earth 
would find recompense in the joys of 
Heaven: 


One of dese mornin’s, bright and fair, 
Gwine to hitch my wings and try de air! 


I’m gwine to tell my Jesus howdy, 

I’m gwine to walk an’ talk wid de angels; 
I’m gwine to kneel ’round de Union table, 

I’m gwine to ride on de whistlin’ chariot, 
Some o” dese days. 


They would need the whistlin’ chariot 
when “De Lord gwine to set dis world 
on fire.” But Heaven attained would 
prove to be a place of physical rest. They 
could “set down”: 


Oh, Lord, you know what you promised me; 
You promise me a golden waistband 


When I get home. 


Go, angel, and get that servant a golden 
waistband, 
And set down, servant, you set down. 


Dere’s a long white robe in Heaven for me; 
No more sunshine for to burn you, 

No more rain for to wet you; 

Every day will be Sunday in Heaven. 


From other songs I jotted down mem- 
orable phrases: 


You may carry me away to de old bone-yard, 
But you come for to carry me home, 
But you come for to carry me home. 


Heaven is a beautiful place, I know, I know. 
Heaven is a peaceful place, I know. 

Won’t be no mournin’ there, I know; 
Won’t be no sinnin’ there, I know; 

Won’t be no sorrowin’ there. 


Oh, when I git to Heaven, gwine to set right 
down, 

Ask my Lord for a starry crown, 

Settin’ down side o’ de Holy Lamb. 


Oh, when I git to Heaven, gwine to be at 
ease, 

Me an’ my Lord gwine to do as we please, 

Settin’ down side o’ de Holy Lamb. 


Two white horses side by side, 
Me an’ my Lord gwine to take us an evenin’ 
ride. 


Near the close of the vesper service a 
Negro sang with exquisite pathos several 
stanzas, one of which ran: 


Lemme tell you, white man, 
Lemme tell you, honey, 

Nigger makes de cotton 

But de white folks gits de money. 


Ain’t it hard, ain’t it hard? 

Ain’t it hard to be a nigger, nigger, nigger? 
Ain’t it hard, ain’t it hard? 

For you cain’t git yo’ money when it’s due. 


As dusk deepened the congregation 
was dismissed and drifted away in groups 
down a winding, sandy road. Still they 
sang and I caught these fragments: 


De Lord will shoe my lily-white foots 
When I climbs de golden stairs. 


Ef salvation was a thing money could buy, 
Den de rich would live an’ de po’ would die. 


Jes’ so de tree fall, jes’ so it lie; 
Jes’ so de sinner live, jes’ so he die. 
Befo’ dis time another year I may be gone, 
An’ in some lonesome graveyard— 
Oh, Lord, how long? 
me % ~ 
ISTER CROCKETT, co-pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Ghost out in 
the West End district of San Antonio, 
welcomed me into the parlor of her 
home. She was a Negro woman of dig- 
nity and poise, dressed in a flowing black 
robe, cut in imitation of one of the Cath- 
olic orders. She had just driven home 
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from her daily rounds of selling lye hom- 
iny from a rattletrap buggy drawn by 
a hungry-looking, emaciated pony. This 
hominy, made from white field corn, 
she cooked at night to supply a daily 
demand. Sister Crockett was tall, stately 
in manner, her voice resonant and deep 
from much public speaking. Deep- 
graven, firm and resolute lines etched an 
impressive face. Seventy years she had 
met the storms of life, more than fifty as 
a minister of the Gospel calling her people 
to repentance. 

Around the room and over the door- 
way at which I entered placards shouted 
warnings: “Tomorrow you may die,” 


“A sinner will burn in everlasting fire,” 
“Come into the Kingdom before it is too 
late,” “Be converted and be sanctified.” 
(Sister Crockett explained carefully to 
me that when a sinner received pardon 
from on high he could go on and seek and 
obtain a Second Blessing which would 


free him from the danger of backsliding. 
He could then sin no more. Sister Crock- 
ett claimed herself a sanctified person.) 

“When I was sixteen years old and liv- 
ing near Nashville, Tennessee,” said Sis- 
ter Crockett, “conviction seized me. For 
two months I was a seeker before my 
heart found peace. I prayed all day and I 
prayed all night. I went to sleep praying. 
I woke up praying. My people lived close 
by a big woods. I went far out among the 
trees and found me a sunshiny spot. 
Every morning I went there for a grove 
meeting with the Lord, pleading with 
him to pardon my sins. I prayed so long 
and hard, wrestling with the Saviour on 
my knees, that I wore out the grass. 
Though I watered it with my tears the 
grass withered and died, leaving a bare 
round spot. But I couldn’t find no relief. 

“One night I was setting out before 
our house with my heart all heavy and 
burdened with sin, and I looked up at 


the stars. I picked me out a little, lonely- 
looking star and prayed to it. ‘Little star,’ 
I said, ‘you is close up there to Jesus. 
Won’t you step over and ask Him to 
help me in my suffering and to save me 
from my sins?’ And when I was talking 
to the little star it shuttered and went 
out. Then I felt worse than ever. 

“But another time I was ‘seeking’ in 
the little church on the top of the hill, 
and the members a-singing, ‘I went down 
in the valley to pray and my soul got 
happy and I stayed all day.’ The Lord 
broke up the Devil’s nest in my heart 
and I got up from the mourners’ bench 
and waved my arms and shouted. I want- 
ed to tell everybody that my dungeon’s 
been shuck and my chains is done fell 
off. But the next day the Devil come 
back — he was always a-coming — and 
told me that I wasn’t saved. And I tried 
to fight him off. But I couldn’t. My heart 
got set like it was in cement. And then I 
talked to the Lord a little bit, and the fire 
went to burning up again. And I was 
free to worship my Lord.” 

By this time Sister Crockett was on 
her feet, walking up and down the room. 
Her arms were upraised and waving. 
Tears coursed down her cheeks. I thanked 
her for her story and begged her to sing 
for me, so that her voice might go down 
for a thousand years persuading sinners 
to leave off their evil ways. And she did 
sing into my microphone in her rich, 
deep voice, all the more effective because 
it still was tremulous from the emotions 
aroused by her own life story. 

I then put on records for the Library 
of Congress, “Drive Old Satan Out of 
de Corner,” “I’m Walkin’ on Borrowed 
Land,” “Steeped in Iniquity,” “All My 
Sins Been Taken Away,” “You Say 
You’re a Christian,” and “Flood in 
Omaha”—some of the songs partly her 
own composition. 
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“The last two,” said Sister Crockett, 
“J made myself. Sometimes when the 
spirit comes I rise and sing these two 
songs. When I am preaching and can’t 
find the lost word, I stop and sing these 
songs and, bless God, the mourners come 
tumbling over each other.” 

Said Sister Crockett: “I was thinking 
of the foolishness they carry on in reli- 
gious worship for the benefit of the 
church, instead of having a heart to give 
God what he wanted or needed—foolish- 
ness, such as frolics and concerts and all 
such. And it was in my mind and I be- 
gan to sing this song: 


You say you are a Christian and your heart 
is clean, 

If you give God a dime, why you want a 

saucer cream? 


How is that? That is no Christian; 
How is that? Oh, you don’t love God. 


On and on she sang tirelessly, setting 
forth in detail the sins and pretenses of 
the church members: 


The church ought to be God’s pure bride, 
But you bring in godlessness on the inside. 


Oh, how is that? Can’t you be a Christian? 
How is that? Oh, can’t you love God? 


Sister Crockett went on: “I was read- 
ing the newspapers about the Omaha 
storm, and I was stirred up. And one day 
I was walking the street of Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, and was thinking real serious- 
ly over the matter, and all at once I began 
to sing: 
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Oh, just look at Omaha; 
Children there without Ma or Pa, 
Children there without Ma or Pa, 
For a tornado swept through Omaha. 


God was worried with their wicked ways, 

God was worried with their wicked ways, 

God was worried with their wicked ways, 

And God’s getting worried with your wicked 
ways. 


There was a place in Omaha, 

They called a pool room, and I guess it was a 
bar; 

The tornado came and blew it down, 

And thirty-six bodies in there were found. 


God was worried with their wicked ways, 
And God’s getting worried with your wicked 


ways. 







And on she sang about Omaha through 
ten stanzas. 

As I told Sister Crockett goodbye she 
raised her right hand and asked Divine 
favor for me. I walked out under the 
arched gateway of her home over which 
blazed an electric sign: “Prepare to meet 
thy God.” Down the street stood her 
little tumbledown church with its bleak 
board benches, in sharp contrast to the 
somewhat elegant leather-clad furniture 
of Sister Crockett’s parlor. Back of that 
parlor were rooms of eight young dea- 
conesses, also clad in flowing black robes. 
I had heard their voices, the noise of doors 
opening and shutting, whisperings. Per- 
haps only the little star, so “close to Jesus 
and his throne,” can tell all the story. 
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JAMES PIPES 


DRAWINGS BY EDITH MAHIER 


CABIN STREET 


ABIN STREET 
where the oxen talk on old Christmas Day 
and 
the sun dances on Easter Morn 


for joy, joy, joy. 


Those dancin’ feet on Cabin Street 
where the sun is a lemon 

in blue sky soup 

and 

the moon is only a pearl 

f’m the five-and-ten store. 


Black boys 

black girls 

playin’ the cricket sonata 
dancin’ the gingerbread polka 
down Scarecrow Lane. 


Barefooted days 

bareheaded nights 

the worl’ is a bell in glass bottle 
where a spider spins threads 
for the eagle brand dollar 


weavin’ that crown o’ thorns. 


Bible ways 

candy days 

scarlet panthers bound in yellow fire 
windin’ vine ’round Big Chief star 
dancin’ deep earth dance 

down in Adam’s Garden. 
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Silver wheels 
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is chariot wheels 
rollin’ ’pon the ol’ walkers’ place 
t whisperin’ tales of Pharaoh’s straw 


shinin’ buck’s eye-ball through gourd light. 


' ; Red flames 


i blue flowers 
4 Jacana is the Jesus bird 



















that walks upon the water 
whistlin’ with the windy dawn 
ticklin’ sleepy dragon rose. 


LOOSE SHOE 


OOSE SHOE 
down on Easy Street 
over on Gravy Lake 
loose an’ easy 
loose an’ easy. 


Well, some laks it loose 
well, some laks it easy. 


Street car full-o’-robins 
fork nine blocks long 
black bird puddin’ 


puzzle bone stew. 


*Cause some laks it loose 
*cause some laks it easy. 





Down on Easy Street 
over on Gravy Lake 
loose an’ easy 

loose an’ easy. 


Loose Shoe! 








DEMOCRATIC DILEMMA 
IN TEXAS 


ALLEN DUCKWORTH 


EXAS’ DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

has just changed colors for the 

third time in two years. Liberals 

tore down the right wing ensign in 1944, 

and a third philosophy was proclaimed 

last September when a coalition of con- 

servative-liberals and _liberal-conserva- 
tives captured control of the party. 

The amazing thing about it all is that 
the party leadership has changed thrice 
under the same governmental leader- 
ship. In national politics, the party bosses 
work closely with the White House and 
the national chairman usually is the post- 
master general, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. During the second ad- 
ministration of Governor Coke Steven- 
son, however, we have seen the state’s 
chief executive and Democratic leaders 
frequently at odds. 

What is the Democratic party in Tex- 
as? What are its ideals, its aims, its rules 
and regulations? A frank answer will 
tell you that it is a party to which Re- 
publicans, Socialists, America Firsters, 
Communists and what have you can be- 
long. It is a party that can vote over- 
whelmingly and inconsistently for W. 
Lee O’Daniel and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the same time. It is a party that is 
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forced by law to nominate candidates 
who refuse to support the national ticket 
for President and Vice-President. It is 
a party whose announced policies have 
switched in two years from the right 
wing to the left wing and finally to what 
Governor-elect Beauford Jester proudly 
hails as “the middle road.” 

The strength of the Democratic party 
in Texas has become its greatest weak- 
ness. It is strangling itself in the coils of 
a self-imposed political monopoly. By 
eliminating effective opposition, the 
party has become a public utility with 
little power to govern itself and practi- 
cally no control over the rank and file of 
voters who cast their ballots in the Dem- 
ocratic column. 

There is no such thing as perfection in 
a democracy. That is why it probably is 
the most suitable type of government for 
an imperfect human race. It was the 
worthy ambition to improve, to at least 
strive toward perfection, that created 
present defects in the Texas Democratic 
party as such. Let us go back previous to 
1906, when nominations by the party 
were made at conventions, instead of by 
popular vote in primary elections. 

The convention system had many evils, 























but at least the party itself was in charge. 
Whatever mistakes it made were in the 
name of the party. The responsibility was 
clean-cut. Yes, there was much dirty 
work at the crossroads—just as there is 
today in preparing and executing a Na- 
tional Democratic, or Republican, con- 
vention with hired banner-toters and 
hidden public address systems to throw 
in loud cheering at the right moment. 
Still, the Texas convention method kept 
the party leadership on its toes. There 
was but one chance—the general elec- 
tion. The smoke-filled-room boys knew 
that they must submit to the people the 
names of candidates for high office who 
had at least some claim to competency. 
Constantly at their heels were the Repub- 
licans, and the Populists for a brief but 
spectacular period. All parties made their 
nominations in conventions. There was 
no primary elimination contest. The peo- 
ple were not worn out by calls to the polls 
for first and second primaries and really 
turned out for the November election, 
in contrast to the inactivity today in gen- 
eral elections. 

Political competition between parties 
was fierce before 1900. Even in the days 
when the Democratic party waved the 
bloody shirt of the Civil War and the 
bitterness of that conflict was fresh in 
voters’ memories, elections were not con- 
sidered as cinches by the Democrats. 
G. W. Jones, the Greenback nominee, 
gave John Ireland a scare in 1882 when 
the Democrats won the governorship by 
150,809 votes to 102,501. Jim Hogg was 
really a minority Governor after the elec- 
tion of 1892. His general election plural- 
ity was 190,486 votes. George Clark, 
candidate of a conservative wing of the 
Democratic party that refused to swal- 
low Hogg, received 133,395 votes, and 
the Populist candidate, T. L. Nugent, 
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polled 108,483 votes. The Populist party 
almost whipped Democrat C. A. Culber- 
son for Governor in 1896 when J. C. 
Kearby rolled up 238,692 votes to Cul- 
berson’s 298,528. With the cooling of 


Civil War passions, the Republican party 


grew as the opposition medium. The Pop- 
ulist (People’s party) movement waned 
and GOP became the Democrats’ chief 
worry. R. E. Hanney, Republican nom- 
inee for Governor in 1900, won 112,864 
votes, a satisfying protest against Demo- 
crat J. D. Sayers’ 303,586. There is rea- 
son to believe that a continuation of the 
convention form of nomination by all 
political parties would have resulted in 
the building of two strong rival forces, 
Democrat and Republican. Instead, the 
Democratic party adopted the ballot box 
for nominations, thus involving itself in 
all the legal technicalities that govern 
and protect franchise.’ 

The Democratic party took only four- 
teen years to change from an organiza- 
tion supporting certain philosophies of 
government to a semipublic function of 
the government itself. It succeeded in 
freezing out Republican opposition, but 
lost the right to prevent Republicans or 
those with Republican leanings from en- 
tering its primaries and from becoming 
party officers. The first primary law went 
into effect in 1906, a cumbersome regula- 
tion that provided for nominations by a 
combination of popular vote and conven- 
tion action. This was dropped two years 
later for direct nomination on popular 
vote plurality. The double primary, with 


?The primary law provided that a party 
polling more than 100,000 votes for Gov- 
ernor in a general election must nominate by 
primary or popular vote, instead of by con- 
vention. A party polling from 10,000 to 100,- 
000 votes could use either primary or con- 
vention method, and one polling under 10,- 
000 would nominate by convention. 
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a runoff election if a candidate failed to 
obtain an outright majority over the 
combined vote of opponents, was put 
in effect in 1920. Use of the ballot box 
for nomination of state and local candi- 
dates has had this effect on the Demo- 
cratic party: 

1.—The Texas party has become pub- 
lic property, rather than that of a group 
of citizens embracing a certain political 
philosophy. It has become subject to 
practically the same regulations that gov- 
ern general elections; thus the Demo- 
cratic party leadership is robbed of the 
right to govern its own affairs. 

2.—The voters of Texas have come to 
regard the Democratic primaries as elec- 
tions and with the exception of presiden- 
tial years, the primary vote is far in ex- 
cess of the general election turnout. 

3.—As the party’s conventions are 
without authority to nominate, interest 
in election of delegates is small, and con- 
ventions are not representative. Only a 
small percentage of those who vote in a 
precinct take the trouble to attend pre- 
cinct conventions. Asa result, a precinct; 
county or state convention may or may 
not reflect the sentiment of a majority 
of the people. 

A series of opinions from the supreme 
courts of both the state and the nation 
have hogtied the party. The Supreme 
Court of the United States recognized 
Texas Democratic primaries as the actual 
elections when it ruled that Negroes 
could not be barred from participation. 
In this ruling, the court was aware that 
in nearly every instance, the November 
general election was a farce and that the 
Democratic primaries themselves were 
elections de facto. 

Decisions by state courts have barred 
sanctions against party bolters. Too, they 
have made it possible for Republicans and 
those of party affiliations and sympathies 


other than Democratic to participate in 
affairs of the Democratic party. It has 
been held that a person’s expressed future 
intentions, rather than his past actions, 
must prevail in granting the right to en- 
ter the primaries. A man known to have 
voted the Republican ticket all his life 
can’t legally be prevented from casting 
a ballot in a Democratic primary if he 
proclaims his desire to become a Demo- 
crat that year. The courts have held that 
there is only a “moral” obligation on the 
part of a voter to support the nominees of 
the Democratic primary, even though he 
has pledged himself to do so. This laxity 
in party loyalty enforcement extends to 
candidates as well as voters. Two historic 
examples involve former State Senator 
Tom Love of Dallas and State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture J. E. McDonald of 
Ellis County. 

Love, a lifelong Democrat, declined to 
support Al Smith, his party’s nominee 
for President in 1928, and actively cam- 
paigned for Herbert Hoover, the Repub- 
lican choice. Two years later, Love filed 
as a candidate for Democratic nomina- 
tion to state office. The Democratic State 
Executive Committee ruled that he had 
betrayed the party and refused to cer- 
tify his name to the ballot. A court deci- 
sion held for Love, however, ruling in 
effect that past political sins could not be 
used against a citizen; that a promise to 
support the party in the current cam- 
paign was sufficient to put him in good 
standing. 

The McDonald case is similar, but rep- 
etitious. In addition, it proves the party 
leadership’s inability to command the 
rank and file of Democrats. McDonald, 
a New Deal foe, supported Republican 
candidates for President against Roose- 
velt on two occasions and in 1944 report- 
edly gave aid and comfort to the Texas 
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Regulars.’ The liberal state committee, 
led by Chairman Harry L. Seay of Dal- 
las, explored every legal avenue last 
spring in a search for means to throw 
McDonald off the Democratic primary 
ballot. This failing, the committee gave 
its blessing to State Representative W. R. 
Chambers of Brown County, and spread 
the word by print and radio to Texans 
that McDonald was an unfit candidate 
since he had refused to support Roosevelt 
in the last three national elections. But 
the Texas Democrats who had given 
Roosevelt an overwhelming victory also 
renominated McDonald. The McDonald 
matter is even more embarrassing to the 
Democratic leadership because the Re- 
publican party, for several years, has 
nominated no opponent to McDonald, 
thus claiming him as one of their own. 


| ramen to Item 2—the argument 
that the Democratic party’s political 
monopoly in Texas has made its primaries 
the de facto elections: this monopoly is 
proved by election returns for more than 
forty years. The Republican party, at 
the turn of the century, drew more sup- 
port for its gubernatorial nominees than 
does the GOP generally today. That does 
not mean mere percentages of votes. Ac- 
tually, Republican nominees in some 


*The Texas Regular party was formed in 
1944 by a group of anti-Roosevelt Democrats. 
They would not support Roosevelt, neither 
would they back the Republican nominee for 
President. The Regulars put a slate of unin- 
structed presidential electors on the ballot, 
announced that if they were elected, they 
probably would cast votes for Senator Byrd 
of Virginia for President. The Regulars fin- 
ished third in the 1944 general election, after 
the second-place Republicans. The party later 
was disbanded and many of its leaders turned 
up in Democratic councils again this year, 
although those who did not bolt the ticket 
still hurl the charge “Regular” just as “Hoov- 
ercrat” was used in the bitter 1928 campaign. 
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elections almost fifty years ago obtained 
more votes than are being cast for the 
party today, in spite of Texas’ tremen- 
dous population gain. For example, Re- 
publican R. E. Hanney polled 112,864 
votes to 303,586 for Democrat J. D. 
Sayers in 1900. Forty-four years later, 
we find Republican B. J. Peasley receiv- 
ing only 100,287 votes to Democrat 
Coke Stevenson’s 1,007,826. And remem- 
ber that Peasley was running in a hot 
presidential year. Actually, Peasley re- 
ceived fewer votes than the Republican 
candidate for President, Tom Dewey, al- 
though Stevenson polled more votes than 
did Roosevelt. In forty-six years the 
Democratic vote has about tripled, but 
the GOP turnout is static. The 1944 vote 
is not exceptional. The Republican can- 
didate for Governor, in the extremely 
light wartime general election of 1942, 
received only 9,204 of the 289,939 votes 
cast. But Republican E. J. Davis did bet- 
ter than that in 1873 when he captured 
42,633 of the 128,182 votes. 

There are two notable exceptions, 
both born of futile opposition to Fer- 
gusonism. But these general elections are 
additional proof that Democrats can’t 
be held under the leadership whip; that 
the party pledge is not binding. Repub- 
lican-nominate George C. Butte polled 
294,970 votes against Mrs. Miriam A. 
Ferguson’s 422,558 in 1924, and Orville 
Bullington in 1932 received 317,807 
votes to Mrs. Ferguson’s 528,986. Re- 
publicans thought they had arrived in 
Texas politics after the 1924 vote, and 
did not realize their impressive showing 
had been made with the aid of thousands 
of Democrats protesting against a polit- 
ical personality. Under the law it became 
mandatory for the Republicans to make 
their nominations for Governor and 
other state officers by primary in 1926 
because they had exceeded 100,000 votes 
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in the previous general election.* It was a 
miserable showing. The citizenship was 
used to the Democratic primaries and the 
GOP boxes, at separate voting places, 
received only 15,289 ballots for Gover- 
nor as against 821,234 for the Democrats. 

The cold fact is that the Democratic 
primaries are entered by thousands of 
persons with no particular political phi- 
losophies who regard them as their only 
means of having a voice in the selection 
of public officials. Asa result, Texas often 
elects to high office as Democrats men 
whose political ideologies are more akin 
to the Republican party’s than to those 
of the party that sponsors them. And this 
brings us to the third problem of the 
Democratic party in Texas today: the 
stumbling leadership, the hollowness of 
official pronouncements and the mean- 
inglessness of its conventions. 

There are two distinct Democratic 
leaderships in Texas: (a) the govern- 
mental officers, such as Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, and (b) the party 
officers, selected by delegates to state 
conventions. In theory, the party and 
government leadership go hand in hand. 
But it doesn’t always work out that way 
because party officers are selected by con- 
vention, governmental officers by pop- 
ular vote. The administration of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson is a good example of the 
conflict in our Texas political system. 

Governor Stevenson succeeded to office 
when W. Lee O’Daniel became a United 
States Senator. Stevenson was elected 
Governor in 1942 and re-elected in 1944. 
During this period, the Governor main- 
tained an anti-New Deal, right wing, 
rugged individualist stance. Popular 


*Republicans were able to skip the expense 
of holding primary elections in 1946 by hav- 
ing the Legislature increase to 200,000 the 
number of general election votes making pri- 
maries mandatory for a party. 


votes showed him an overwhelming fa- 
vorite with the people. But during his 
administration, we have seen the party 
leadership slide all over the road. It start- 
ed far to the right, skidded to the left 
and stayed there for two years and is now 
trying to steer a middle path. Let us 
backtrack to find out how this happened. 

Every four years Texas has what is 
known as the May, or presidential, con- 
vention. The duty of that state meeting 
is to nominate presidential electors and 
select delegates to the national conven- 
tion. The prelude to all state conventions 
is a call for precinct conventions. While 
a precinct may have 300 votes, it is un- 
usual for more than a dozen or so citi- 
zens to gather for its conventions. A 
hard-working party leader can get on the 
telephone and gather in enough friends 
to swing the precinct meeting his way. 
Hand-picked slates of delegates to county 
conventions usually are approved on 
voice votes in a few seconds. Since county 
convention delegates are selected by the 
various precincts, it is easy to see that a 
county-wide campaign by a few political 
bosses can cinch the county convention 
makeup. This, in turn, can be carried to 
the top on a state-wide basis. 

That is exactly what happened in May, 
1944. The state convention at Austin was 
controlled by anti-Roosevelt forces. Some 
of the personalities involved had con- 
tributed to Republican campaign funds. 
A sensational maneuver was executed 
when a slate of electors mot bound to sup- 
port national nominees was selected. This 
meant that Democrats, voting in the gen- 
eral election, would find on the ballot 
presidential electors who could cast their 
votes in the electoral college for a candi- 
date other than Roosevelt. This bizarre 
plan touched off a summer-long cam- 


paign, one of the most bitter in Texas 
political history. 
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Those Democrats loyal to the national 
leadership served notice that they would 
undo the action of the May convention 
at the September biennial session, tradi- 
tionally known as “the Governor’s con- 
vention.”’ Ordinarily this September 
meeting is a formality, called to certify 
primary election results already known 
for weeks, and to draft the platform 
on which the Governor will run in the 
general election.* This time, however, the 
matter of presidential electors was fore- 
most. Governor Stevenson’s attempts to 
compromise the fuss by putting two lists 
of Democratic electors’ on the ballot 
were ignored by both sides. The liberals 
won, threw out the conservatives’ anti- 
Roosevelt electors, substituted a slate of 
their own. They also tossed out top party 
officers and put liberals in the saddle. 

Thus we find that Texas, in five 
months, had two state Democratic con- 
ventions with delegates selected in the 
same manner, but one convention was 
reactionary, the other leftist. Certainly 
the sentiment of the people did not 
change in five months. It was just a mat- 
ter of who got there first with “the most- 
est” in the precincts. Naturally, when 


*Another example of the mere formality of 
Democratic conventions is that of the plat- 
form drawn for Governor Coke Stevenson in 
1944, There is no record of Stevenson’s ever 
having received a copy of the platform. It is 
doubtful that one citizen in a thousand reads 
platforms drawn for Democratic candidates 
in the general elections. The platforms on 
which the candidates run in the primary elec- 
tions are the ones that really count. 


5The Governor’s plan would have put the 
rival lists of electors, one for Roosevelt, the 
other against him, under the Democratic 
column. But the law forbids a party’s having 
more than one candidate on the ballot for a 
particular office. In other words, a party can 
have but one nominee for Governor, and it 
stands to reason that it could have only one 
list of candidates for presidential electors. 
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Roosevelt carried Texas, the liberals pro- 
claimed that they were the true repre- 
sentatives of the people, that there was a 
mandate for their policies to be followed 
by all governmental officers. But the lib- 
erals were in for a rebuff only a few 
months later when they tried to dictate 
to the State Senate, a 100 per cent Dem- 
ocratic body—at least all were elected on 
the Democratic ticket. A subcommittee 
of the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee passed resolutions against Gover- 
nor Stevenson’s recommendations for 
University of Texas Board of Regents ap- 
pointments. The party leadership lobbied 
actively at Austin. But the Governor’s 
appointees were confirmed by the Senate 
in spite of charges that Republicans and 
Texas Regulars were being favored over 
good Roosevelt Democrats. The liberals 
then served notice that they would throw 
out the type of government represented 
by Stevenson. Dr. Homer P. Rainey, de- 
posed by the regents as University of 
Texas president, became their choice for 
Governor, the man to break the back of 
what the liberals called “reactionary gov- 
ernment.” 

Thirteen candidates filed for Gover- 
nor. Of these, five stood out as possible 
victors—Dr. Rainey, Railroad Commis- 
sioner Beauford Jester, Attorney General 
Grover Sellers, former Railroad Commis- 
sioner Jerry Sadler and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor John Lee Smith. Although the 
state committee supported no candidate 
officially, it was known that a majority 
leaned to Rainey. Rainey thoroughly de- 
nounced Democrats who did not support 
Roosevelt in the 1944 campaign. Jester 
announced that he always had voted the 
straight Democratic ticket “although I 
sometimes had to hold my nose.” The 
Rainey campaigners were hopeful that 
the landslide for Roosevelt would sail 
their man into office. But Jester, roundly 
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criticized for failure to speak in behalf 
of the late President, led the field in the 
first primary and defeated Rainey in the 
runoff by a record second primary ma- 
jority. 

Jester’s experience in the ““Governor’s 
convention” at San Antonio last Sep- 
tember is further indication of the vast 
difference between popular vote func- 
tions and convention maneuvers in the 
Democratic party. Although Jester had 
carried Dallas County in the primaries, 
the Dallas County delegation to the state 
convention was made up largely of men 
and women who had voted and cam- 
paigned for Rainey. This was true in 
many other counties. Navarro County, 
Jester’s home, had gone overwhelmingly 
for the nominee. But on a test vote in 
the convention, Navarro declined to 
support Jester. Two long roll call votes 
were necessary to prove that Jester back- 
ers had a convention majority—a rather 
comic situation in view of the great pop- 
ular support received in the primary. 

A startling example of the vast differ- 
ence in convention representation and 
popular voting is given in the Gallup 
Political Almanac for 1946, which points 
out that in 1944 Fort Worth had the 
highest proportion of Democratic 
votes in the country among cities of 
more than 100,000 population. Roosevelt 
polled 90.4 per cent of the major party 
vote. In that same year, however, Fort 
Worth sent an anti-Roosevelt delegation 
to the state Democratic convention, and 
the same crowd showed up at the party’s 
convention this year. 

Serious students of good government, 
conservatives and liberals alike, agree that 





a two-party system would be healthful 
for Texas. Just how this could be estab- 
lished is the great problem. The first step, 
it appears, would be the establishment of 
an even break for major parties. Perhaps 
the state itself should conduct primaries 
in which voters would be able to call for 
either Democratic or Republican ballots 
at the same polling place. This is done in 
some states. Also there probably should 
be an extension of the primary system to 
include not only selection of nominees, 
but also the election of state convention 
delegates by direct ballot, rather than 
through the preliminary precinct and 
county conventions. At present, it is 
necessary to make two trips to a precinct 
on election day; one call to vote and an- 
other to attend precinct conventions. The 
primary system could be widened even to 
the selection of presidential electors and 
delegates to national conventions. Then 
there could be no argument, such as was 
raised in 1944 at nearly every state con- 
vention, that delegates are selected by 
political ruse, rather than as fair repre- 
sentatives of a majority of the rank and 
file party membership. 

Naturally there can’t be an effective 
two-party system in Texas unless some- 
one makes up the opposition party. It 
would be necessary for thousands of 
voters who habitually vote Democratic 
to switch allegiance to the opposition. 
And there lies the greatest obstacle. An 
advocate of two-party government once 
summed it up this way: 

“Tt is like a bunch of kids wanting to 
play cowboy and Indian. All want to be 
cowboys. I think we need more Texas 
Republicans but I don’t want to be one!” 
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LEAST COMMON DENOMINATOR 


LEONARD CASPER 


ENNY HURD was having a 
K tough time being born. 
The chiropractor from Paris 
City looked at the midwife, she looked 
at him, and then they both went to the 
doorway to look out at the yard. From 
somewhere, rain had come, the first in 
months. The sky had lowered shortly 
and had squittered all over the corrals, 
the rows of beans, the gulches, and the 
low mesas. Now spurts of steam hedged 
up from the ground. And there was a 
smell in the air as if the heat had been 
a live thing and had been squashed to 
death in a brief moment against the laid 
dust. 

The chiropractor was cracking his 
knuckles. Thinking. The upper Rio 
Grande would still be a dry ditch. No 
chance this year of having water to 
make paved streets in Paris City. Maybe 
next year. He wanted the city to grow, 
so he could become somebody. 

The midwife watched the bright-bel- 
lied blue clouds run by and tried to 
guess in which direction the next flash 
of silent lightning would appear. To the 
south. There! Down the back of the 
buttes. There! In the lifting gray light 
she saw the yellow bolts of cloth flung 


recklessly through the air, and she 
wanted to laugh. What a design for a 
crazy quilt! But she was conscious of 
how poor she was at quilt-making. At 
anything, for that matter. 

Pope Hurd bent over his wife like a 
shaft of tired stone, melted by deep 
pressures and slowly cooling to shape in 
time. Maybe I should oughta have taken 
her to the doctor at Pifion, he thought. 
Twenty-five miles. The distance be- 
tween breathing and not breathing. Be- 
tween death and transpiration. This was 
to be his first child. Why did I ever 
do it? he asked. Although he knew why. 

Beneath him, Olive tore at her hus- 
band’s wrists, gnashed her gag of cotton 
cloth, and labored. Her abdomen ached. 
She was beyond thought. 

And Kenny? Thought was beyond 
him. For hours he had been struggling 
up to the surface. As if his being demand- 
ed separation and clarification. As if his 
senses strove to organize. Eyes to be 
struck by light. Ears to rustle. Taste buds 
to flower. Lungs to puff with sudden 
sound. A vast yearning force seeking re- 
lease. Motion. Direction. 

He was the most important person in 
the room. The reason for their being to- 
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gether. Even, if you wish, a symbol of the 
drive in all of them. Important. Yet at 
that moment no one considered him. Nor 
had he been asked whether he wanted to 
be or not to be. He was wished into the 
world like a thought, the answer to a 
want. 

But if he had been asked? If he had 
been able to foresee and consider? What 
would he have chosen? Would he have 
denied the impulse of life and preferred 
not to have been born? Let us ask him. 


What about it, Kenny? Not in flash- 
backs. But in flashes forward. Leap 
across the slashes of time, wet and boggy, 
runneled wide. Touch here, now there. 
What about it? Is it worthwhile? 

(Living is compelling. So we use the 
imperative to describe. ) 

Take any part, Kenny. Or take the 
whole. Take yourself as a kid in overhalls, 
with a nickel chained tight in the hollow 
of your throat to keep your nose from 
bleeding in the high altitude. You with 
the bunny rabbit smile and the sunsquint 
eyes. And your little sister Aline, tagging 
along behind. 

Have fun. With parents that seldom 
laugh but are always joking. Always 
making fun. They laugh out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes. 

With Pup, the big mongrel who won’t 
let anyone even breathe in your direction. 
And a wink wakes him up. 

With a big world of pine and cotton- 
wood and dry cricks and sliderock and 
table hills and bean patches. Take flat 
chips of exfoliated granite and sail them 
through the hard air. Scramble barefoot 
on the brown steppe soil. Dig your toes 
into the warm top layers and feel the cool 
beneath. Hang around the cow corral 
at pailing time. Beg a harmonicum off 
Uncle Pete and blow till your ribs start 
hurting. Pull the leg off a green hopper- 


grass and watch him spit tobacco juice. 
Sic Pup on everything that moves: black 
and orange gila monsters, kangaroo rats, 
snakes, tumbleweed. And when paw 
gives you your first calico pony, take her 
first of all out through the mesquite and 
greasewood to dogtown, where the prairie 
dogs have their colony. Make them all 
jump in their holes! Paw licks you for 
that, because you might have hurt your 
pony and it’s dangerous. But it’s also fun. 

Or run away from home for half a 
night, and bed down in the pine straw 
in the woods. Until the first kiyote hoots. 
Then point for the house and scoot, until 
next time. 

Above all, set your heart on being a 
buckaroo, which is like a buccaneer, only 
land-operating. Take it all, school and 
lickings and having to go to bed early, 
because someday you'll leave it all be- 
hind. You won’t be a bean farmer like 
paw. You’re cut for a jackaroo. Talk to 
yourself, all about it and what you'll do 
when you get to be one. 

The food you get is just about always 
the same. Hot, homemade biscuits for 
breakfast. With sirup. Oatmeal, if you’re 
really hungry. Cackleberries from your 
own hens. Milk. Sometimes slapjacks. 
There’s little meat at any meal. Canned 
vegetables for dinner. Johnny-cake for 
supper. Beans. Sometimes cobbler. Or 
cake. 

The stores are brought from Paris City 
and kept in a big cellar behind the house. 
Nothing more than a hole dug deep 
enough in the ground so that it’s always 
cold there. This’d be a swell place to hide 
if you ever had a cyclone. Or, as Aline 
calls it, a sly coon. But you never do. 

For that matter, Kenny, it isn’t too hot 
outside, either, is it? Seldom over 85, or 
under 40. The catch is that there’s little 
rain, and that means no lakes, and the 
rivers dry up in summer. So, do all your 
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swimming when you take a bath in the 
washtub Saturday night. 

Sometimes a few years go by without 
snow. Then again, it may snow enough 
to throw great drifts against the house. 
That’s when the kiyotes get hungry and 
close in on the corrals until you pump 
shot at them. 

Grow then to twelve years of hot cakes 
and squeech owls and back-sass and 
cracklins. Little-boyhood left behind. 
See the years come when no beans grow 
at all. And then maybe a year when the 
folks clear a thousand dollars from navy 
beans. All profit. But it’s too big a gamble 
after awhile, and paw decides to try the 
sawmill for work. 

It starts with a lumber company want- 
ing through your property to get at some 
backwood it’s bought. Paw sez, “Shore, I 
reckon y’all c’n use my road. That’s a 
mighty heavy rig you got, though. ’N’ 
you’re li’ble to cut up my lan’.” 

“Supposing we guarantee to repair it 
’n we git through?” suggests the high 
monkey-monk. 

“Supposing y’all do.” 

And he ends up, having them promise 
to cut off some timber from his own land, 
free gratis. Then he gets to hearing the 
sound of their engines; then he has to 
watch; then he has to try his hand at it. 
And in a month he’s got the itch, but 
they can’t use him for pay. So he goes 
to another outfit, ten mile away. They’re 
cutting government timber there, big 
stands of yellow virgin pine. Good job. 

Well, that about fixes it for you. It’s 
plain now, paw’s never gonna have a 
stock ranch to amount to anything and 
you're never gonna be a wrangatang. But 
if your yearning gets diverted, it never 
quite deserts. 

At fifteen, take to lumbering with 
your paw, And when you're over being 
tender at it, you like it. You got overhall 
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pants now and a broken stetson. Com- 
fortable boots. You cut the bark off the 
logs, spin them off the saw to be cut fur- 
ther, stacked, and dried; and in a week 
you’re a man. It’s great fun. Say so, any- 
way. Amuse yourself, because perfes- 
sional amusement’s scarce. 

Once a week go to Paris City and take 
in a movie. The rest of the time sit by 
the radio and sweat out the batteries. Of 
course then, there’s always the Babtis 
stomping parties. They get together and 
dance, only they don’t call it a dance. 
They just play together; just have a good 
time. It’s all group dancing. 

But there are some regular dances, be- 
sides. Though that’s something of an 
exaggeration, too, because most people 
never lift a foot at one. Everybody just 
shuffle-walks around the floor. But at least 
you got a girl in your arms. If you’re a 
boy. 

At the social, held to raise money for 
a new school (adobe; and the towns- 
people will build it), go up to the Shove- 
lin girl. The one with the soft hair and 
relaxed eyes. Stand there with your hand 
out, not saying a word, until she finally 
notices you. Then, still without a word, 
dance with her — while the git-fiddle 
plunks and voices disharmonize. Two 
bodies noticing each other minutely. 
Aware. Alert. 

Say, “Thank you, ma’am,” when 
you’re done. And walk away. But don’t 
forget her. Drive home with the folks 
along the narrow dirt roads and hold the 
flashlight when the Chivy’s headlights 
short out. But don’t forget her. Hear the 
windmill screeching and the cows bawl- 
ing and the screen door banging. But 
don’t forget her. Get up early the next 
day, Sunday, to help put in a new pump 
at the well. Out of sweat and grease and 
a muffler from a junked car bring cold 
spring water to the side of the house. But 
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don’t forget her. Swallow yourself when- 
ever you think. Want her. Yearn. 

Later, when you’re bringing salt from 
the lick (a dried-up playa), take your 
horse cross-country. Feel the sun. What 
a day! Take the biyookies singing. Catch 
a herd of wild horses pasturing down a 
canyon; and up above, the lookout, the 
ridge runner white against the sky. It’s 
a day to romp barenekkid down the high- 
lands. Or leap to the clouds and go flying. 
You can hardly stay in the saddle. 

Then you meet the Shovelin girl. 
What’s she doing, wandering around by 
herself, miles from home? Don’t bother 
to ask. Stop and talk awhile. Walk with 
her, down across the arrogation ditch, 
through shin oaks and mesquite; then 
suddenly stop and lie down together right 
out in the sun. Feel like the electrical con- 
nections come loose in your head. She lets 
you do things to her; and first thing you 
know, you’ve lost something and she’s 
lost something. Then it’s all over. All. 

You catch your horse, and you don’t 
look at the Shovelin girl because you 
don’t ever want to see her again, and she 
doesn’t say a word. You ride away fast. 
Feeling like a son of a so-and-which, a 
little afraid, a little good, a little weak. 

But nothing comes of it. You don’t go 
to the jailhouse, and you don’t get sick, 
you don’t end up shotgunned. You go 
back to work, you call your best friend 
a suck-egg dog and he beats up on you, 
and you make up and work your tail off 
the rest of the week. Then you run into 
her again, in town, and you talk and 
nothing’s changed. 

Nothing except that now you can for- 
get her. 

So forget her. Yearn elsewhere and 
elsewise. Driven. Powerful and unre- 
lenting. Grow and learn. With always 
more to know. 

Paw dies one winter. The temperature 





falls and, though the snow won’t stick to 
the ground, he decides he’d better round 
up his little herd of cattle. Ride with him. 
The cold is fine. It cuts through you, but 
it’s fine. Down range you find a sick steer 
tangled in the underbrush around a mott 
of live oaks. Paw gets down to free him, 
turns to say something, and gets a horn 
through the back of the neck. You want 
to slit the brute’s throat with your knife, 
but you don’t. Don’t be foolish. 

Take over the family and disremember 
any ambitions you might’ve had. Of get- 
ting a job in Albuquerque as a garage 
mechanic. Of saving enough money to 
buy a cub airplane to scoot around the 
gunyons and tend fence with, the way 
some of the boys do. Of building a big 
stone (instead of a log) house with an 
inside (instead of outside) privy and of 
having a new (instead of old) Chiv and 
—a lot of things. You’re twenty. Just 
another resin belly at the government 
mill. And because it’s been broke off in 
you good this time, there you'll stay. And 
go back to raw milk and sour belly and 
freeholies and cramberry. Roll-your-own 
cigarettes and Mexcan movies every 
Tuesday night. 

But if anybody thinks that, because 
you can’t want a certain few things any 
more, you gotta stop wanting altogether 
—that body hasn’t got brain one. You 
keep seeing things and reaching for them. 
Who was the Greek that spent an eter- 
nity doing just that? Tarantula? 

Marry the Shovelin gal after all. First 
name’s Jessie. She’s all right, excepting 
she likes to run around the house all day 
in her shimmy shirt. And she makes maw 
do all the milking. But she knows how 
to rub castor oil in your hair and swad- 
dle it in an old sock at night to keep 
dandruff away. Aline gets on good with 
her, too. 




















Then come the twins. And times so 
hard, you burn cow chips instead of 
wood because wood brings a price. And 
the once that it hails. Maw getting old 
and everybody jumping on her. Aline 
pretending to love somebody she’s never 
seen who writes her from Montana; and 
getting old, too, and jumped on. She says 
so, anyway. The time lightning almost 
gets you while you try to fix the wind- 
mill in the rain. And all the other, every- 
day things—like sickness and quarrels— 
that you never get used to and that fill 
your life. 

And never satisfied. Growing irritable 
with the inevitable. Always wanting. 
Happy if you get it, unhappy if you 
don’t. But in either case, always wanting 
more or something different. Keep the 
seven-year itch for fifty, sixty, seventy 
years. With options. 

Take yourself as an old man, Ken. 
Starting a feud with the Bennetts because 
they say the forests are going fast and not 
being replaced. Watching four independ- 
ent kids go to hell their own way unwill- 
ing to listen to your sure wisdom—you 
think. Growing a little tired of Jessie. 
Growing a little tired of yourself. Want- 
ing to relive the past. Wanting, resign- 
edly, to die. Remembering which way a 
leaf fell from a tree forty years ago. For- 
getting which way the sun rose yester- 
day. The same dances. The same movies. 
The same radio programs. Everything 
the same except the kick you get out of it. 
Cuss the government, cuss the weather, 
cuss the good Lord for letting things be 
or changing them, makes no difference. 


We ask you, Kenny, is it worthwhile? 
Or is it a waste of time? If you could, 
would you choose to be born? Or not? 
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From genuine curiosity we ask your opin- 
ion, and perhaps others ask, too. . . . Too 
late. 


Pope Hurd watched the midwife wrap 
the blue, strangled child in clean rags 
and carry it from the room. There were 
great, wet scratches in the stone of his 
face. The chiropractor sighed, cracked 
his knuckles noisily to limber his fingers, 
then turned resolutely to the task of 
comforting the mother. 

This was to have been Pope’s first child. 
Now dead. Not by its own choice, we 
are sure. There was no choice, either way. 
We who were not there, saw and won- 
dered. That is a tiny riddle, perhaps. But 
what of the riddle of life which we saw? 
God making man, and man reproducing 
his kind, and no questions asked. A force 
is started and continues, changing shape; 
gravitating now this way, now that; ebb- 
ing and flowing. But always conserving 
its energy. 

Kenny had no choice. Death happened 
to him. As life might have happened. The 
yearning toward air and light automat- 
ically turned off. Instead, the imagina- 
tion which foresaw his never-to-be fu- 
ture alive, now sees him dead and trans- 
figured, his energy transformed but still 
there. Just as surely as the desires of those 
others in that room, seeking satisfaction, 
were thwarted, but in time have been 
rechanneled and continue to push up- 
ward, seeking birth. That’s our guess. 

The investigation ceases; speculation 
ends. If he had lived, Kenny might have 
given the answer. What is this fluid drive? 
Probably not, though. The mystery re- 
mains, and that’s the sadness. So perhaps 
this is an elegy. And, if so, amen! 





THE HORSE IN THE AMERICAS 


Historical Sketch and Bibliography 


ROBERT M. 


ORSES ARE FOUND in a do- 
H mesticated state all over the 
world, in every climate and on 
every continent. It is fortunate that 
man’s most useful friend is thus a cos- 
mopolite. As wild animals, however, 
horses are today limited to the Old 
World. In America there have been no 
wild horses in the true sense of the word 
since the glacial epoch; the mustangs be- 
long to a later date and they were only 
semiferal animals, descendants of domes- 
ticated horses imported from Europe. 

The Spaniards first brought horses 
to America. The finest in Europe, the 
Spanish horses had short backs joined 
with muscular shoulders and croups; 
their legs were not too long and firmly 
jointed, and they were sure on their feet. 
Once adapted to the American climate 
these horses lost weight and beauty, but 
an increase in stamina compensated in 
large measure for this loss. Some almost 
unbelievable feats of their endurance 
have been recorded. 

Horses were first taken to the West 
Indies by Columbus at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and they were rapidly 
acclimated there. Within thirty years 
they were furnishing the chief supply 
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for the mainland expeditions. From the 
islands they were taken to the Isthmus in 
1514, and to Mexico by Cortés in 1519. 
Once the conquest of Mexico was over, 
they were raised extensively in the 
pueblos, haciendas, and missions of the 
mainland settlements. Bayamo in Cuba 
and Tlaltizapan in Oaxaca became the 
great horse marts, while Gracias a Dids 
in Nueva Valladolid and Nextipaca in 
Nicaragua monopolized the mule market 
for the immense trans-Isthmian trade. 
Horses were taken to Peru by Pizarro 
in 1532 and from there into Bolivia by 
Gonzalo Pizarro in 1535 and to Chile 
by Valdivia in 1541. They were taken in- 
to Venezuela by Federmann and into 
Colombia by Quesada at about the same 
time (1538). The first horses came to 
Argentina in 1535 with Mendoza and 
thereafter entered from three directions, 
from the east by way of the La Plata, 
from the north by way of Bolivia and 
Paraguay and from the west by way of 
Chile. The first horses to enter Paraguay 
came north from Argentina in 1536 and 
others came with Alvar Niujfiez in 1542, 
entering by way of Brazil. Others came 
in from Bolivia. Martim Afonso brought 
horses to Brazil in 1530, although Alvar 
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Nufiez and the Jesuits from Paraguay 
were also responsible for the horses in 
southern Brazil and Uruguay. As early 
as the 1580’s travelers began reporting on 
the immense herds of wild mustangs to be 
found in this territory. In South America 
tradition has Pedro de Mendoza instru- 
mental in the spread of the mustangs 
throughout the pampas, but it is more 
likely that horses from Chile and Para- 
guay were responsible. 

From the islands and Mexico the horse 
was taken by the Spaniards into North 
America in four salients: Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico, and California. While 
Jamestown was being settled by the 
English on the Atlantic coast, Ofate was 
establishing ranches in New Mexico, 
principally around Santa Fe. The com- 
mon belief that the mustang of the 
western plains derived from horses lost 
in the early expeditions of Curonado and 
De Soto is incorrect. 

Just as the horse of western North 
America came from Mexico, so the foun- 
dation stock of the Atlantic coast of 
North America came from the Spanish 
islands to Florida. By 1650 this district 
of Guale (northern Florida and southern 
Georgia) had seventy-nine missions, 
eight large towns and two royal hacien- 
das. It was from these centers that the 
horses spread to the Indians. Through 
continued Indian revolts, and the English 
depredations at the close of the 1600’s, 
Spanish horses went north into the 
English colonies. 

Thus the first modern horses of Amer- 
ica were bred in the Spanish islands. From 
the islands they went north by way of 
Mexico and Florida and south by way of 
the Isthmus, Peru and Chile. Indeed, most 
of the horses used for the conquest and 
development of America before the end 
of the eighteenth century were obtained 
from colonial Spanish ranches, most of 
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them on the islands of the Caribbean, 
rather than from Europe. Until the nine- 
teenth century the Spanish horses repre- 
sented the main, and in many respects the 
best, available horseflesh. 


HE ENGLIsH, Dutch and French 

brought in very few horses from 
Europe before the nineteenth century. 
When Captain Smith left Jamestown the 
colonists ate their mounts. Virginia re- 
ceived a few horses in 1613 from Argall’s 
French venture, although most of these 
were returned to England. The Canadian 
Indians got their first glimpse of the 
“Moose of France,” as they called the 
horse, when a shipload came in from Le 
Havre in 1665. Except for the horse sent 
to Montmagny in 1647, these were the 
first horses in Canada. Their number in- 
creased thereafter, according to the Jesuit 
relations of 1667. The French did not im- 
port many horses because they lacked 
year-around feed and used the canoe for 
inland transportation. 

Wood, Sandys, and Gookin, the first 
importers into Virginia, brought Irish 
horses about 1620, but they were still 
scarce in 1640. Horses and cattle were 
imported into Massachusetts in 1629, 
and in 1638 the Swedes and Finns 
brought horses to Delaware. In the south- 
ern border-warfare at the close of the 
century, the English obtained Spanish 
stock. On the outskirts of Virginia these 
horses multiplied in a semiferal state— 
like the mustangs of the Southwest— 
until they were a menace to crops and 
were hunted for sport. They were gen- 
erally small, but new blood was obtained 
from the Spanish stock west of the Mis- 
sissippi. They were crossed with the few 
imported English running horses to de- 
velop the Colonial Quarter Mile Horse 
(the progenitor of the modern Quarter 


Horse) and the Narragansett Pacer. 
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The Dutch obtained many of their 
original horses from Curacao, although 
two Dutch schooners brought in twenty- 
seven mares from Flanders in one trip 
in 1660. The Dutch herding policy, like 
that of the southern English colonies, al- 
lowed the stock complete freedom; the 
Dutch did not employ town herders for 
the village commons as did the New 
Englanders. When the needs of the sugar 
mills of the West Indies exhausted the 
stocks of island horses, horses were ex- 
ported from the English colonies as early 
as 1656 by Coddington; but not until 
the eighteenth century did this West 
Indian trade reach its peak. Some of the 
New Englanders, seeing the possibilities 
of this “jockey-ship” trade, began rais- 
ing horses. Hull stocked Boston Neck for 
the trade in 1685. 

New England with its communal graz- 
ing and constant herding had enough 
stock for its use almost from the start; 
the price of horses dropped from an 
average of £34 in 1635 to around £2 in 
1800. A similar drop in price occurred 
throughout the colonies. This decrease 
was due not only to the increase in sup- 
ply, but also to the decline in quality of 
most of the stock, which had degenerated 
because stallions of small stature and with 
bad points were allowed to run with the 
herds. The better horses were kept for 
saddle and coach. This helps to explain 
why the more wealthy men continually 
imported small numbers of good animals 
for personal use. Patrick Henry sent to 
the Pawnee country for the “best and 
most pure Spanish breed,” as he calls the 
horses, many of which did indeed bear 
Spanish brands. 

With the Anglo-American penetration 
into the great plains of North America 
we find the colonial English and French 
leaving their previously essential canoes 
and axes at the Mississippi River and 


adopting the horse and plains culture in 
place of woodland ways. The great plains 
provided an ideal environment for live- 
stock and we have the American cowman 
replacing the Indian and the Mexican 
inhabitants. In South America the horse 
was from the first utilized in the basic 
economy, and no civilization similar to 
that of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century English woodland colonies arose. 
The influence of the non-Spanish horse 
imported from Europe, particularly of 
the thoroughbred from England, was not 
felt until the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Then this blood was mixed 
with that of the native horses and the 
modern American horse was created. The 
horse’s place in the development of the 
hemisphere has been unique in that from 
the time of his arrival he has been an in- 
tegral and irreplacable adjunct to man’s 
conquest and development of America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Because of the very nature of the sub- 
ject, the materials covering the arrival 
and spread of the horse in America are 
scattered throughout all our records of 
the white man’s conquest of the New 
World. Any such commonplace essen- 
tial as the horse usually evoked only a 
passing reference from the historian, even 
though the success of the European in his 
various enterprises against the geographi- 
cal and aboriginal barriers that arose in 
the Western Hemisphere can be largely 
attributed to his horse. Until modern 
times few books were written on the 
place of the horse in the history of the 
Americas. 


|. penser esager The horse and horse- 
manship of the Spaniard upon his 
arrival in the New World were princi- 
pally of Moorish origin, and to under- 
stand the method and manner of train- 
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ing, riding, and fighting employed by the 
conquistadores it is necessary to examine 
some European sources. Several Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese writers devoted 
themselves to the noble equestrian art, 
and so we have such priceless works as 
Don Bernardo de Vargas Machuca’s 
Libro de exercicios de la gineta (Madrid, 
1500), and Gonzalo Argéte de Molina’s 
El Libro de la monteria (Sevilla, 1582). 
Other works, such as Josep Delgado 
Hillo’s Tauromaquia o arte de Torear a 
caballo y a pie (Madrid, 1804), and An- 
tonio Galvani de Andrada’s Arte cava- 
Ilaria de gineta e estradiota (Lisbon, 
1678) are unexcelled for the continental 
manner of horsemanship. There are three 
more books that could well be listed, 
namely Cesare Feaschi’s Trattato Dell’ 
Imbrigliare, Atteggiare & Terrare Ca- 
valli (Venetia, 1603), Pedro Fernandez 
de Andrada’s De La Natvurealeza de Ca- 
vallo (Sevilla, 1580), and Manuel Al- 
varez Assorio y Vega’s Manejo Real en 
que se propone lo que deben saber los 
Cavalleros . . . (Madrid, 1764). 
Works containing references to actual 
transport of horses to America are few 
in number. It is only by scrutinizing 
carefully such documentary sources as 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrette’s Colec- 
cién de los viajes y descubrimientos ... 
(Madrid, 1825-37—5 vols.), and Pa- 
checo y Cardenas’ Coleccién de docu- 
mentos inéditos relativos al descubri- 
miento... (Madrid, 1864-84, 42 vols.), 
and piecing together the scraps of perti- 
nent information from these extensive 
collections, that one can make any rep- 
resentative reconstruction. In Ruidiaz y 
Caravia’s La Florida, su conquista y 
colonizacién por Pedro Menéndez de 
Avilés (Madrid, 1893) is found one of 
the rare descriptions of how the horses 
were carried in the ships. 
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ONQUEST. Most of the contemporary 
historians of the conquest as a rule 
made only passing references to the 
horses, although they must be read to ob- 
tain the story. Francisco de Gomara’s La 
historia general de las Indias (Antwerp, 
1554), and Antonio de Herrera y Tor- 
desillas’ Historia general . . . (Madrid, 
1601-15, 8 vols. in 4), and the same 
author’s Descripcién de las Indias occi- 
dentales . (Madrid, 1726), and 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés’ 
Crénica de las Indias (Salamanca, 1570), 
and the same author’s Historia general de 
las Indias . . . (Madrid, 1851-55, 4 
vols.), and a Gentleman of Elvas’ 
Relacao Verdadeira dos Trabalhos do 
Governador Don Hernando de Soto 
(Evora, 1557), are all basic. Published 
collections of documents are tedious but 
essential, for example Coleccién de los 
viajes y descubrimientos . . . edited by 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrette (5 
vols., Madrid, 1825-37) and the Re- 
copilacién de documentos inéd:tos rela- 
tivos al descubrimiento, conquista . . 
of Pacheco y Cardenas (42 vols., Madrid, 
1864-84). 

Certain chronicles, however, prove the 
exception and do include many details 
concerning the horses. In such works as 
the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega’s La Florida 
del Inca (Madrid, 1723), and his Pri- 
mera parte de los comentarios reales (Ma- 
drid, 1723), and Agustin de Zarate’s 
Historia del descubrimiento y conquista 
de la provincia del Pert (in Biblioteca de 
Autores Espanoles, Madrid, 1826), and 
in Félix de Azara’s Apuntamientos para 
la historia natural de los cuadriipedos del 
Paraguay y Rio de la Plata (Madrid, 
1802-5, 3 vols.), numerous references 
to horses are found. 

By far the outstanding work on the 
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conquest, especially in the eyes of a 
horseman, is Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s 
Historia verdadera de la conquista de la 
Nueva Espana (best edition edited by 
Genaro Garcia, México, 1904, 2 vols.). 
Diaz, an unusual horseman in an age of 
caballeros, never missed an opportunity 
to tell of horses; with the possible excep- 
tion of the letters of Cortés (best English 
version probably F. A. McNutt’s Letters 
of Cortés, New York, 1908, 2 vols.) , his 
work shows the love of horses and horse- 
manship better than that of any other 
writer of the period. Also of interest is 
William Robertson’s The History of 
America (London, 1777). Modern writ- 
ers, with two notable exceptions, have 
not been very much interested in the 
horses of the conquest. In Robert Bontine 
Cunninghame Graham’s The Horses of 
the Conquest (London, 1930) is found 
the best single account, though Graham 
occasionally allows his narrative powers 
to reconstruct the story beyond the 
known factors. His books on De Soto, 
Pedro de Valdivia, Bernal Diaz, and the 
horses of the conquest are “must” books 
for horse lovers. Outside of Bernal Diaz 
and Graham, the best writer on the 
horses of the conquest of Mexico is 
Federico Gémez de Orozco, who wrote 
the excellent treatise Los Cavallos de los 
Conquistadores (Sociedad Cientifica An- 
tonio Alzate, Memorias XX XIX, México 
D. F., 1920-21). 

Further sources are available. Coleccion 
de libros y documentos referentes a la 
historia de América (21 vols., Madrid, 
1904-1929), is good for the settlement of 
Argentina and Paraguay, especially vols. 
§ and 6. Attention is also called to Ruy 
Diaz de Guzman’s Historia del Rio de 
la Plata (written in 1612, published in 
Asuncion in 1845). 


XPANSION. The expansion of the 

horse into North America is rather 
well documented, although the narrative 
has never been brought together. 

Collections on Mexico such as Joaquin 
Garcia Izcalbalceta’s Coleccién de docu- 
mentos para la historia de México 
(México, 1858-66), and G. Garcia and 
C. Pereyra, Documentos inéditos 0 muy 
raros para la historia de México (México, 
1905-), are good. Many of the church 
histories, such as those written by J. 
Arlegui, F. X. Alegre, A. Perez Ribas, 
and A. Davila Padilla are helpful. In 
later days many Mexican periodicals and 
papers are available. E] Museo Mexicano 
and the Gazeta de México may be men- 
tioned as examples of these. 

For the advance into the trans-Mis- 
sissippi West such works as Charles Wil- 
son Hackett’s Historical documents re- 
lating to New Mexico, Nueva Viscaya 
and approaches thereto . . . (Washing- 
ton, 1923-27, 3 vols.), and Alonzo de 
Benavide’s Memorial . . . (Madrid, 1630, 
reprinted, México, 1899), and Pierre 
Margry’s Mémoires et documents pour 
servir a histoire . . . (Paris, 1879-88, 
6 vols.), are invaluable. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft’s Arizona and New Mexico 
(San Francisco, 1885, 7 vols.) furnishes 
a good secondary source, and Herbert 
Eugene Bolton’s Rim of Christendom 
(New York, 1936) and Outpost of Em- 
pire (New York, 1921) are excellent. 

The acquisition of the horse by the 
Indians of North America has been out- 
lined by Clark Wissler in his work en- 
titled The Influence of the Horse in the 
Development of Plains Culture (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, Vol. 16, No. 1, 
1914) and improved on by Francis 
Haines in the same review some years 
later (Vol. 40, No. 1, 1938). 

For the Atlantic coast region, Genaro 
Garcia’s Dos antiguas relaciones de la 
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Florida (México, 1902), Herbert Eugene 
Bolton’s Spain’s Title to Georgia (Berke- 
ley, 1925), Justin Winsor’s Narrative 
and critical history of America (New 
York, 1889, 8 vols.), and Reuben Gold 
Thwaite’s Jesuit relations and allied 
documents (Cleveland, 1896-1901, 73 
vols.) , are outstanding. The uncovering 
of material on the horse before the 
eighteenth century necessitates, in almost 
every case, having access to original nar- 
ratives and correspondence from which 
the story must be pieced together. 

For the movement of the horse into 
South America there is an equally large 
group of material, including specialized 
studies. Best of this latter group are such 
works as The Spanish Horse of the 
Pampas (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
41, No. 1, 1939) and El Caballo Argen- 
tino (Ministerio de Agricultura, Buenos 
Aires, 1900) and El Caballo Criollo by 
Desiderio Davel (Boletin del Ministerio 
de Agricultura, Buenos Aires, 1912), and 
Origen de la Boleadora y del Caballo en 
la Republica Argentina by Anibal Car- 
dosa (Anales de museo Nacional de His- 
toria Natural, Tomo XXVIII, Buenos 
Aires, 1916). Introduction of livestock 
in general, and particularly horses, has 
also been treated by others. Examples are: 
Enrique Lynch Arribalzaga, Origen y 
caracteres del Caballo Criollo (‘‘Anales,” 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Buenos Aires, 
1900); Erland Nordenskidld, Deduc- 
tions suggested by the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of some Post Colombian Words 
used by the Indians of South America 
(Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 9 
vols., Goteberg, 1919-1931). Dr. Pru- 
dencio de la C. Mendoza’s La Ganaderia 
Colonial del Siglo XVI (Buenos Aires, 
1928) is also good. 

One of the best histories of the South 


American horse is found in a book en- 
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titled El Caballo Chileno written by 
Uldaricio Prado (Santiago, 1914). The 
story of the introduction of horses into 
South America is covered briefly in 
Trabajos Geograficos de la Casa de Con- 
tratacién by Manuel de la Puente y Olea; 
and Ricardo Cappa’s Estudios Criticos 
(Madrid, 1890, vol. IV) is especially 
good on this point, as is also Bernarbé 
Cobo’s Historia del Nuevo Mundo. The 
utilization of the horses in South America 
is clearly reflected, for Argentina at least, 
in Instrucciones a las Mayordomas de 
Estancias (Buenos Aires, 1942) by Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, who gained his greatest 
fame as a political leader and dictator but 
who also showed that he knew the work 
of a gaucho. A guide to the expansion of 
the horse on the eastern side of the La 
Plata is found in La Difusién del Bovino 
en Nuestro Uruguay by B. Caviglia 
(Montevideo, 1935). 

Basic source material is found in such 
contemporary accounts as José de 
Acosta’s Historia natural y moral de las 
Indias (Sevilla, 1590) and Thomas 
Gage’s A New Survey of the West Indies 
(London, 1648, under a different title) 
and Enrique de Gandia’s Historia de la 
Conquista del Rio de la Plata y del 
Paraguay (Buenos Aires, 1932); in 
Alonso de Ovalle’s Historica relacién del 
reyno de Chile . . . (Roma, 1646); and 
in later works such as Edward Gaylord 
Bourne’s Spain in America 1450-1580 
(New York, 1904). There is a scarcity of 
good books covering Brazilian history, 
but Pero de Magalhaes’ The History of 
Brazil (originally published in 1576) is 
one of the best. Also good are Historia da 
Civilizacao Brasileira (Sao Paulo, 1940) 
by Pedro Calmon, and History of Brazil 
by Robert Southey (3 vols., second edi- 
tion, London, 1822). 
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| gewrors Horse Topay. From the 
end of the nineteenth century the 
available materials on the Western horse 
are greatly increased. Robert Cunning- 
hame Graham, mentioned above, has 
written numerous essays concerning the 
Western horse of both North and South 
America. Joio de Norte, a pseudonym 
for Gustavo Barroso, occupies a similar 
position although he confined his writ- 
ings to his native Brazil. His works are a 
mine of customs, legends, horse and folk- 
lore; his best book is probably Terra de 
Sol (Rio de Janeiro, 1912). More scien- 
tific in his approach but just as interest- 
ing is Justo P. Saenz (hijo) who wrote 
for Argentina Equitacién Gaucho (Buen- 
os Aires, 1942). The best single volume 
bringing together the Western horse lore 
of North America is J. Frank Dobie’s 
(ed.) Mustangs and Cow Horses (Aus- 
tin, 1940). 

Some contemporary magazines and 
reviews have been concentrating on ar- 
ticles dealing with the different Western 
types and breeds, and their history in gen- 
eral. The best of them include The West- 
ern Horseman (Reno, Nevada), Anales 
de la Asociacién Criadores de Criollo 
(Buenos Aires), Anais da Associacao dos 
Criadores de Cavalos Crioulos (Pelotas, 
Brazil), Cattleman (Fort Worth), The 
Horse (Washington, D. C.) and several 
others. 

For some excellent material on the his- 
tory of the development of the Quarter 
Horse see Patrick Nesbitt Edgar’s The 
Sportsman’s Herald and Studbook (New 
York, 1833), Sanders D. Bruce’s Amer- 
ican Studbook (New York, 1873), and 
John H. Wallace’s The Horse of America 
(New York, 1897). Phil Stong’s book, 
Horses and Americans (New York, 





1934) is excellent for its illustrations 
and bibliography. See also The Quarter 
Horse (Fort Worth, 1941) edited by 
Robert M. Denhardt. 

For data concerning the Palomino, 
contemporary articles and the yearbook, 
Palomino Parade (Santa Barbara; Dick 
Halliday, Editor), and publications is- 
sued by the Palomino Breeders of Amer- 
ica (Arthur Zappe, Mineral Wells, Tex- 
as, Secretary) are available. The Appa- 
loosa (Appaloosa Horse Club, Faye 
Thompson, Secretary, Moro, Oregon), 
the Albino (American Albino Horse 
Club, Ruth Thompson, Secretary, Stuart, 
Nebraska), and the Pinto (Pinto Horse 
Society, George Glendenning, Registrar, 
Pittsburg, California) have as yet very 
little printed material available, and if 
one is unacquainted with these horses it is 
necessary to read contemporary articles 
or to write to the organizations. 

For data relative to the Criollo and 
Crioulo horse of Argentine , Uruguay, 
and Brazil see the publications of the 
various associations (listed above) and 
their Stud Books. Also good in this respect 
is Vocabulario y Refranero Criollo by 
Tito Saubidet. This is a most beautiful 
book, illustrated by the author. It is a 
Criollo and estancia dictionary. 

The Stud Books are excellent places in 
which to find historical and factual in- 
formation relative to the different breeds. 
Some of the best are Stud Book de la Raza 
Chilena (Sociedad Nacional de Agricul- 
tura, Santiago, 1937) and Stud Book 
Argentino para la Raza Criolla Argen- 
tina (Sociedad Rural Argentina, Buenos 
Aires, 1937) and Official Stud Book and 
Registry of the American Quarter Horse 
Association (American Quarter Horse 
Association, Fort Worth, Vol. 1, 1941, 
Vol. 2, 1943). 
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DECORATED CHAPTER HEADING from a book by Antonio 
de Herrera y Tordesillas published at Madrid in 1601, showing con- 
quistadores using horses in battle in the New World. 








TOM LEA and URBICI SOLER pose in front of their respective 
likenesses created in plaster and paint, as described by Carl Hertzog 
in “Two Artists in Two Mediums,” opposite. 


TOM LEA, El Paso artist, has become nationally known in recent 
years through his work in Life. 


URBICI SOLER, Spanish sculptor who now lives in El Paso, worked 
in Barcelona, Madrid, Munich, Paris, Buenos Aires, San Francisco, and 
Mexico before coming to Texas, and modeled portraits of many polit- 
ical and cultural leaders of Spain and Latin America. 


CARL HERTZOG of El Paso is the Southwest’s outstanding de- 
signer and printer of fine books. 





TWO ARTISTS IN TWO MEDIUMS 


CARL HERTZOG 


OR FOUR MONTHS Tom Lea 
F= Urbici Soler spent Sunday 

afternoons making each others’ por- 
traits. Both portraits are unusual, because 
neither posed but worked all the time on 
the other. Soler modeled Tom in clay. 
The left shoulder is not there, but you 
know that it is higher, which indicates 
that Tom was painting. The bust is one- 
fifth over life size. Soler says it grew 
because of the large room. Tom’s portrait 
of Soler is a profile with hand extended; 
the hand of a sculptor. The large blank 
area above the extended hand is very 
unorthodox composition, but powerful. 
Behind Soler’s head is the bust of Tom; 
in the foreground, a greenish porrd, or 
Catalonian wine bottle. 

When visitors say of the bust, “Tom, 
it makes you look too old,” Tom is irri- 
tated by their lack of understanding of 
Soler’s integrity. A sculptor is not sup- 
posed to be a mirror. He reproduces the 
forms of nature accentuated. Soler pro- 
jected Tom ten years in wisdom and char- 
acter. An artist of integrity approaches 
his problem with reverence and respect 
and puts in plastic form what he himself 
thinks. 


Soler says of his own work: “I have to 
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mobilize from my toes to the top of my 
hair just to have something at the tip of 
my fingers. You have to be there just like 
a hunter who knows when he shoots. . .” 

For two artists to be doing their best 
in two different mediums might inspire a 
sense of rivalry; but here there was no 
competition. The integrity of these men 
demanded the best, with no idea of com- 
parison of the work. Each respects the 
other, and works with a sense of humility 
toward the forms of nature. Tom says 
that doing a portrait is a terrible respon- 
sibility, because you have to show what 
you find in a man. In the last hours of the 
work, Tom realized that he had not put 
into the painting what he felt; so he 
drew on himself in a terrific emotional 
spurt that left him physically nauseated. 
Tom says he does the best he can, but that 
Soler does better than he can. 

When he began casting the bust of 
Tom, Soler took a handful of plaster in 
a small pan, added a blue pigment, and 
an amount of water to make a soupy plas- 
ter about like buttermilk. He sloshed the 
blue buttermilk all over the clay model. 
In less than five minutes it had hardened. 
He then took a larger pan and mixed pure 
white plaster, still a very soupy consist- 
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ency. The white plaster was then sloshed 
over the blue. In a few minutes it had 
hardened enough that he could repeat 
the process. He did this three times. I was 
surprised that the first applications were 
so thin and applied in layers. I had 
thought that one thick mass would do 
the job. 

Just as Soler began to slosh the blue 
plaster on the model, he became excited 
and said, “Oh, I forgot!” He stopped and 
picked up several strips of thin brass and 
stuck these into the clay behind the ears 
and all the way around the head. The 
purpose of these brass strips is to divide 
the mold in half. It was an experience to 
see how excited Soler became because he 
had forgotten something that he knew 
very well; he had not done any casting 
for many years. No damage was done, 
however, as the plaster had not yet 
hardened. , 

After the last application of plaster 
the mold, or negative, began to get hot. 
The lime in the plaster generated much 
heat. The plaster is applied in several thin 
coats instead of all in one lump in order 
to give more strength. The last applica- 
tion was thick plaster: the nose and chin 
disappeared—it was a mass. 

We all went to lunch while the mold 
cooled off and hardened. There is always 
conversation going on between Tom and 
Urbi; sometimes in Spanish, but mostly 
a mixture. Tom kids Soler about his 
papada (bull’s dewlap). 

After lunch Soler inserted a chisel in 
behind one of the brass strips to loosen 
one spot and start the separation of the 
mold into two parts. He then turned the 
whole head upside down and poured 
water into some holes in the clay around 
the wooden frame inside. This caused the 
clay to swell slightly. The swelling forced 
the mold apart in two halves. Soler then 
began to dig the clay out of the mold. 


The four months’ work of modeling was 
now being demolished. Most of the clay 
came out in big hunks, but some little 
pieces would remain against the plaster. 
Looking at the inside of the mold, or 
negative, we could see the blue plaster 
of the first application. 

In a very experienced and workman- 
like manner Soler made a little patty of 
clay; by tapping this against the little 
blobs of clay that were sticking in the 
mold, he was able to pull them off. He 
then took the two halves of the mold out 
in the back yard and squirted the hose 
on them. It was a good mold. After clean- 
ing it thoroughly, Soler asked for some- 
thing that he could apply to the mold so 
that the cast to be formed inside would 
not stick to the mold. He first tried paint- 
ing the mold with soapsuds, using a paint- 
brush. But by his touch he could tell that 
this was not going to work. He was afraid 
the soap might cause bubbles which 
would pockmark the cast. 

He next called for some baking soda 
and made a solution which he applied all 
over the mold. After examining the mold 
carefully to be sure that it was clean, he 
put the two halves together and then tied 
them with a rope. He carried the mold 
back into the studio and put it on a table 
where he mixed some new plaster. This 
time the mixture of plaster was quite 
thin. He held the head upside down and 
poured this thin plaster into the mold, 
probably not more than a pint. 

He then sloshed the liquid plaster 
around in the mold, giving Tom Lea a 
chiropractic treatment. In about five 
minutes this was set, and he repeated the 
process. This was done six times. Each 
time, as the plaster began to thicken, 
Soler put extra plaster in places which 
needed strength. 

About four o’clock we were interrupt- 


ed by interested visitors. They had been 
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to California and back in one day. As we 
talked of the marvels of airplane travel, 
Soler said: ‘““Did you ever travel by 
burro?” 

“Tt is so nice. You see the trees, you see 
the flowers, and when you get tired, you 
sit down. And the burro sits down, too. 
In a car the trees go by, swoosh! You do 
not see the trees. In an airplane the moun- 
tains go by, swoosh! You don’t see any- 
thing—terrible!” 

Soler had told us at lunch time that we 
would see the bust at five o’clock. When 
he finished the last application of plaster 
to the inside of the mold, it was about 
four-thirty, and he still said that we 
would see the bust at five o’clock. We all 
got a tremendous kick out of seeing Soler 
work. He told us that during the eight 
years he worked in Munich he had made 
eight hundred castings; but this had been 
many years ago. 

It was a pleasure to see demonstrated 
the experienced feel of a craftsman who 
knew what he was doing every minute. 
The way he measured the plaster by 
handfuls, and the way he would feel it 
and apply it with such assurance that he 
knew the outcome — it was a real les- 
son in fine workmanship. 

At five o’clock Soler called for a ham- 
mer, picked up a chisel, and began to 
knock away the mold in huge hunks. 
Tom was frantic because Soler took such 
healthy swings with the hammer. But 
when the chisel came close to an ear, he 
knew just how hard to hit to crack the 
plaster right to the surface. The mold was 
a shapeless mass, and we couldn’t tell 
where the nose or chin was—but Soler 
knew. 

Suddenly some of the blue plaster of 
the inside of the mold began to show. 
Tom became more excited and felt sure 
that Soler was going to knock off his nose. 
But anyone could see that Soler knew 


exactly where the nose was, and just what 
fraction of an inch of plaster was be- 
tween the chisel and the nose. 

It was quite an experience to see the 
finished bust emerge from the mess of 
flying hunks of plaster as Soler destroyed 
the mold. 

Soler was working in Tom’s studio. He 
had a homemade tripod pedestal on which 
he modeled the clay. He had only two 
tools of his own. Everything else that he 
used was improvised. He used any old 
table that Tom had, spread out news- 
papers to catch the chips of plaster. He 
used a dishpan to mix the plaster. He was 
always concentrated on the work and he 
always knew exactly the right thing to 
do. The surroundings and the equipment 
(including a hammer and a screwdriver 
that Tom furnished) were of very minor 
importance. I couldn’t help but think 
how difficult it would have been for me 
to work under similar conditions. If I 
were going to set a title page, for instance, 
I would first want all the type laid evenly 
in the cases; would probably sweep the 
floor and polish the cabinet, and have a 
special work top and all the tools shined 
up. I would have put half my energy into 
fixing up my working conditions. Soler, 
though, didn’t need anything but his 
hands and his knowledge and the enthusi- 
astic spirit with which he proceeded. 


H™ WAS THE END of an unusual 
event. Seldom, if ever, had two 
men worked more faithfully in different 
mediums, simultaneously. The next day I 
asked Soler some questions about what 
happened during the fifteen Sunday aft- 
ernoons of modeling and painting. 

Soler said: “It was a great experience 
and I think we could have done a better 
job. I know .. . I planned to do it a long 
time before we started to do it. But I 
think both of us could have done better. 
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How? Some of these forms would move 
and be lost . . . one isa little lazy... . You 
think sometimes that you must hardly 
breathe so as not to lose anything... 
when you breathe, your mind changes, 
too. 

“On the last day we worked on each 
other, Tom knew that he had yet to put 
something into this picture, so he PUT un- 
til he was drained. He asked me to pose 
with my arm extended. He made some 
daubs on my hand, but very little, be- 
cause he knew it was very well drawn 
already. He got HoT and was so exhausted 
—lI sat an hour posing. He never said to 
me, ‘rest.’ I was not tired. But I was 
very well pleased. 

“Tom is very emotional. In his mind 
he was so excited so as not to lose one 


single particle of this work. ... He is a 
man of great resource. He has ‘interior’ 
eyes; he sees inside of things. He has a 
sharp eye...a privileged eye to see the 
arrangement of things. He starts the 
painting and knows exactly how it will 
be when it is finished. I do not know any- 
thing. I do not ever know how it will 
come out. 

““When I modeled the forehead of 
Tom, I noticed an unusual prominence 
above the eyebrows. The curve on the 
left side of his mouth went down. When 
I got to the right side, I was surprised to 
see that the curve went up. Then to com- 
pensate I had to go back to the forehead 
and change the form I had there. 

“And finally I said: “This is not a com- 


mon man. 


SONNET 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


HE WOMAN DREAMING, wide awake, in love, 
was filled with light and filled with shadows, blending 
a still contentment, like the mated dove 
and darker flyings like the gray birds wending 
above the crag, above the ominous shore. 
Bathed in the pure flow of her own believing, 
she knew herself the bride and not the whore, 
though she might wade wide currents of deceiving. 
Within her was the clear brook of her need, 
the sparkle like the clear light on a pool. 
Below the surface, crawling, dark things feed 
on the young innocents, on the adult fool. 
She went the sky- and went the swampy-way, 
sometimes the captor, and sometimes the prey. 
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DAVIS MOUNTAINS HOLIDAY 


ROY BEDICHEK 


OWARD THE END of each 

August I have an attack of Davis 

Mountain-fever. Nothing will do 

it any good except a visit there for a week 

or two weeks or just as long as I feel that 
I can afford to stay. 

I was introduced to these green and 
pleasant elevations in the summer of 
1920. Ever since then, in the fag-end of 
our Central Texas dog days (period of 
malignant influences, as classical super- 
stition had it, and quite correctly, I 
think )—ever since 1920, as the pound- 
ing of the late summer sun and the suc- 
cession of sultry nights begin to get un- 
endurable, I think of the Davis Moun- 
tains as a cool finger of the Rockies thrust 
southeastward into our Texas desert, 
beckoning lowland sufferers to come up 
out of the sweltering heat. 

I have been told that it is only contrast 
which makes the Davis Mountains seem 
desirable; that any kind of refuge would 
be a relief from the road one must travel 
to get there; that this lowly and limited 
range, rather bare and almost waterless, 
is merely a “rock in a weary land”; and 
that, but for the “weary land” within 
which the haven is isolated, the moun- 
tains themselves would be found com- 


monplace. Well, well, one may admit 
this: if we eliminate the element of con- 
trast, enthusiasm for any pleasure dwin- 
dles down to the apathy with which an 
indifferent appetite regards the hash of 
yesterday. 

The point is that the summer vaca- 
tionist bound for the Davis Mountains is 
forced into an enjoyment of immediate 
and quite surprising contrasts, since every 
approach (except by air) is so guarded 
that he is fairly exhausted by the time he 
gets there. For literally hundreds of miles 
he has been traveling in repulsive inti- 
macy with three soft, fat giants whose 
names are, respectively, Fatigue, Heat 
and Monotony. Each one by turns has 
lolled and wallowed over him, and so 
worn down his resistance that he is fairly 
gasping for relief from any quarter. 

It’s a long pilgrimage from any one of 
the more populous centers of Texas. I 
have tried every route, and I prefer the 
one presenting the most violent con- 
trasts: the Bankhead Highway, U. S. 80 
to Pecos, thence south to Balmorrhea and 
on up Limpia Canyon into the moun- 
tains. 

I can assure the August tourist that if 
he takes this route, he will arrive well- 
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baked, so weary from looking over plains 
alternating with greasewood flats glazed 
with alkali, and into the mirage shim- 
mering down long stretches of pavement, 
that his eyes will welcome anything to 
lean upon. I can give him the further 
assurance that when the mountains are 
recognized, first mistaken for a bank of 
cloud along the southwestern horizon, his 
vacation will begin, since anticipation 
now has something tangible to take 
hold of. 


I CAMPED in a valley about ten miles 
southwest of Fort Davis, in sight of 
the famous Bloys Campmeeting Grounds 
at an elevation of about six thousand feet. 

The first animal acquaintance I made 
there was a squirrel; not the red fox 
squirrel of the Central Texas creek and 
river bottoms, nor the large black one of 
the Edwards Plateau, but the half-black 
and slightly smaller rock squirrel. It is 
curious that the same variation in color 
occurs in European countries. Thus, 
while squirrels of north and west Europe 
are of a bright red color, those of the 
mountainous regions of Southern Europe 
are a deep blackish gray. , 

This animal approached my camp 
after very little reconnoitering and began 
digging a burrow within ten feet of my 
cot. If I lay perfectly still, he proceeded 
with confidence. If I made the slightest 
motion, however, even to turn the page 
of a book, he scampered away, and re- 
turned only after the great beast (as he 
doubtless considered me) had gone back 
to sleep. 

When he had excavated enough of a 
hole to hide his head and shoulders, he 
evidenced his misgiving by backing out 
every now and then to look me over and 
see that I had not changed position. Some- 
times he would study me for two or 
three minutes before recovering sufficient 


assurance to resume his digging. It took 
him two days to complete the burrow, 
and from then on he improved each shin- 
ing hour, storing in the deep-delved 
earth the little acorns of the gray and 
Emory oaks near by which bore a heavy 
mast. 

He came in from his excursions with 
cheeks puffed out, giving his whole 
physiognomy a blowsy, bloated, dissipat- 
ed look. A few moments later he would 
emerge with his face not “lifted,” but, 
on the other hand, considerably let down. 
He made the same round many, many 
times: first a short gallop to a small oak 
tree, up to its topmost branches to feed 
awhile, then a leap to a larger tree— 
sampling, sampling, sampling—finally 
gathering a supply of fruit proper for 
storing. Then down he came, and, by an- 
other route, back to his burrow. At the 
entrance he would pause for a moment 
with his cheeks ridiculously inflated, take 
a good, long look at me out of his large, 
lustrous eyes, and dive in. I think he must 
have repeated exactly this routine a dozen 
times in one morning. 

I was told that often the squirrel is 
ousted from his painfully dug den by a 
skunk, who prefers evicting others to 
digging a place for himself. My friend, 
Ross Graves, who has been a professional 
trapper in the Davis Mountains for many 
years, doubts this story, especially in so 
far as concerns the hognose skunk, which 
is too large to enter the burrow of a rock 
squirrel. If any skunk does this, he says, 
it must be the Texas spotted skunk. In 
summer months this skunk avails him- 
self of a variety of shelters, such as pack- 
rat dens, brush piles or prickly pear 
bunches. In extremely cold weather, he 
occupies abandoned prairie-dog holes, an 
armadillo den, or a burrow of his own 
making. Mr. Graves is of the opinion that 
he is able to take over a den from any 
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small animal, provided it is large enough 
for him to enter. He apparently makes 
the mistake sometimes of intruding upon 
coyotes or even upon red wolves. Says 
this trapper, “I have seen a number of 
instances where a coyote or a red wolf had 
killed a skunk near his den.” Whether or 
not the skunk was attempting an evic- 
tion or just happened to come along, in- 
nocently inspecting the mouth of the 
wolf’s burrow to see whether or not any- 
body was home, the record does not make 
clear. 

The rock squirrel seemed to prefer 
acorns from the topmost branches. He 
sampled the lower ones, but took those 
from the top for his hoard. The band- 
tailed pigeons in a near-by oak fed from 
the topmost branches also, but not so 
daintily as the squirrel, or with such dis- 
crimination, either. They gobbled up 
these small acorns voraciously, cup and 
all. 

The feeding and hoarding habits of the 
rock squirrel made a great impression on 
me, for I had been watching recently the 
way of our own fox squirrel with a much 
more valuable nut, the pecan. The con- 
trast is quite painful, especially to the 
pecan-grower. Our fox squirrel begins 
operations in July while pecans are still 
green with husk tightly sealed to the nut 
and, apparently impatient for his favorite 
food, tears into them with a vengeance. 

He gnaws the green husk down to the 
shell of the nut where the bitter juice 
bites his thievish tongue, and then throws 
it down. Not only does he cast away this 
one, but also the two or three or half a 
dozen others growing on the same twig 
—rejecting them after having tasted only 
one out of the whole cluster. About one 
in fifty of these green pecans the squir- 
rel seems to find a little palatable, for he 
eats about a third of it. I sat under a tree 
in which two were feeding one after- 


noon in early August, watch in hand, 
and counted the pecans they discarded 
in five minutes—forty-six! 


N A PEAK a couple of miles west of 
the Campmeeting Grounds I had 
my first encounter with the Mearns quail. 
I had read a dozen descriptions by com- 
petent ornithologists of the antics of this 
creature, and should have known just 
what to expect. And still she took me 
completely by surprise. There is no warn- 
ing adequate to prepare one for the im- 
personation which this miscalled ‘fool 
quail” puts on when startled from her 
hiding. 

I had reached the summit after a long 
climb, leg-weary and winded, and was 
about to seat myself on a boulder when, 
from right under my feet, the bird 
flounced out of the grass. She shattered 
the armor of my suspicion at a stroke, and 
made an open-mouthed, wide-eyed gull 
of me before I knew it. I am glad there 
was no one looking on. Indeed, for the 
moment I didn’t even identify the bird. 
I saw only a flapping ball of feathers 
einitting a variety of nerve-shattering 
sounds like the clamor of protesting 
guinea fowl mingled with the squawks 
and cackling of excited hens. 

She flounced around me just barely out 
of reach of my hand for several minutes, 
often lying on her side in the grass and 
fluttering her upper wing as if mortally 
wounded. 

Finally, it dawned upon me that this 
was a Mearns quail. I walked over to a 
boulder and sat down to see her finish out 
her little comedy. She seemed puzzled 
for a moment, like an actress who begins 
getting boos instead of the applause she 
expects. She flew away about twenty steps 
and again began her unearthly vocifera- 
tion. In about three minutes there appear- 
ed near by a young bird, perhaps half 
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grown. It took its stand on a stone about 
ten feet away from me and began answer- 
ing its mother. Both were greatly excited, 
but neither showed any disposition to 
run. 

I then had a good opportunity to study 
the markings of the old bird and com- 
pare them item for item with my mem- 
ory of the famous painting Fuertes made 
of one in the Chisos Mountains. Here I 
saw the “wall-paper pattern” of the 
head, the dark front, the streaks, dots and 
dapplings of the sides, all said to make up 
one of the most remarkable pieces of 
camouflage in nature. 

Presently both birds quieted down. 
The youngling rejoined its mother, who, 
after pausing just a moment to “mush- 
room” her crest, led her darling quietly 
away into the tall grass. 

Of course this bird was not as crazy 
as she appeared to be. “Though this be 
madness, yet there is method in it.” It is 
not unusual to find feigning in the bird 
world as a device for luring an enemy 
away from young or from a nest. The 
killdeer puts on a pitiful show, trailing a 
wing and uttering a cry like that of a 
lost soul. The mourning dove’s act is not 
quite so convincing, but the intent to 
deceive is still apparent. This “crazy 
quail,” however, takes you by storm, 
startles and confounds, finally excites 
compassion, and then wanders away un- 
concernedly, leaving the observer feel- 
ing rather silly that he should have been 
taken in by such a synthetic tantrum. 

Another time I climbed the same peak 
again, hoping to find another crazy 
quail; but no such luck. I did get to see a 
pair of paisanos posing on a granite 
boulder, outlined against the sky, the 
male’s crest flushed and his tail raised at 
just about the angle at which, in his 
jauntiest mood, the late President Roose- 


velt was wont to tilt upward his long 
cigarette-holder. 


I FOUND also on the high table-top a 

pair of Townsend warblers, early 
migrants, cousin to the golden-cheeked 
warbler and rivaling the golden-cheek in 
startling patterns of yellow and black. 
Then, off a cliff, dashing by at lightning 
speed, I saw for the first time in these 
mountains the white-patched form of 
the white-throated swift. 

Any swift anywhere always excites 
me. There is one species of the swift 
family that is the fastest animal which 
wears wings” ; it has been clocked by air- 
plane at two hundred miles per hour in 
sustained flight. The swift is the only 
bird that flies with alternate wing-beats, 
and has a continual fever raging in his 
body (111 degrees Fahrenheit); and, 
whereas man’s eye has only one area 
of acute vision, the swift’s eye has three. 

Swifts have always been mystery- 
birds. The older ornithologists classified 
them as swallows; now they are put into 
the same family with goatsuckers and 
hummingbirds. The disappearance in the 


* According to A. C. Bent (Life Histories 
of North American Birds of Prey, Part I, 
Bulletin 170, pp. 59-60, U. S. Nat. Museum), 
the utmost speed of the duck hawk “‘has been 
estimated as ranging between 150 and 200 
miles per hour; it may attain or even exceed 
such speed in its swift plunges, but no such 
speed could be maintained for any great dis- 
tance. D. D. McLean timed with a stop- 
watch a hunting duck hawk and estimated 
its speed as between 165 and 180 miles per 
hour. The same authority reports a duck 
hawk passing an airplane which was in a nose 
dive at an estimated 175 miles per hour. The 
aviator reported that the hawk diving at a 
duck ‘passed me like I was standing still’.” 
But that was a “stoop” and hardly to be 
counted as flight proper. The “stoop” of the 
bearded eagle has been estimated, also, at 200 
miles per hour. 
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fall of the common chimney swift is so 
sudden as to seem almost magical. Today 
hundreds are squeaking in your chim- 
ney; tomorrow there is not one to be 
found anywhere, high or low—gone they 
are until the insects fly again in the 
spring. This abrupt disappearance so 
puzzled the delightfully cautious Gilbert 
White that he flirted all his life with the 
theory, widely accepted at the time, that 
the English swifts simply crawled into 
the mud and hibernated for the winter. 

With all the research of the past fifty 
years on the migrations of birds, tracing 
their routes and destinations out in min- 
utest detail, the common chimney swift 
outwitted the researchers until quite re- 
cently. Only within the past year was his 
winter residence discovered to be on the 
upper reaches of a tributary of the Ama- 
zon in a far corner of northern Peru. 
Chapman had guessed “Amazonia” in 
1931—certainly wide of a bull’s eye, but 
at that the nearest the mark of any guess 
until the winter resort was definitely de- 
termined. 

I made a note on September 10, 1942, 
of seeing many swifts coning up hun- 
dreds of feet in the air at 7th Street and 
East Avenue in Austin with the City 
Market serving approximately as the base 
of the cone. A year later, seeing the same 
exhibition, I added the following: “Prob- 
ably catching insects rising from the 
fruits and vegetables of the City 
Market.” 

Late one spring afternoon I was sitting 
with a friend on a window-balcony of 
the southeast corner room, third floor, of 
the Driskill Hotel in Austin, watching 
the nuptial flight of swifts. Suddenly two 
came together in the air and maintained 
contact throughout a fall straight down 
of about three hundred feet before sep- 
arating. This may have been the consum- 
mation of the nuptial flight, or it may 
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have been two rivals fighting for the fa- 
vor of a female, or mere play. Anyway, 
it was quite startling. 


HE CLIMAX of my bird-watching on 

my most recent trip to the Davis 
Mountains occurred in the lowlands at a 
ground-tank near the Fort Davis-Marfa 
Road where a fork leads off to Valentine. 
Here for the first time, although I have 
hunted for him arduously along the 
Mexican border both in Texas and in 
New Mexico, I saw at last the famous 
phainopepla—not only one, but a whole 
family. There is no mistaking the male of 
this species. He is velvet black with a 
greenish sheen upon his shoulders; has a 
tall, slender crest, curved forward, and a 
reddish iris. He is not quite as long as a 
mockingbird, carries himself with great 
pride, and, in flight, shows white spots on 
the wings. The books I have read don’t 
do this bird justice. 

The female and young are of a dirty 
brownish color witli little to attract the 
attention except the crest. I returned to 
the pond the following morning and had 
the pleasure of seeing the whole family 
again. The morning following that, how- 
ever, was cold and drizzly, and, although 
I waited two hours, they didn’t show up. 
The phainopepla is called a flycatcher, 
but he is no kin to our flycatchers. He 
takes his prey with the same technique, 
that is, he darts after flying insects from 
a perch and snaps them in flight; but 
there the resemblance ends. He is the only 
species of his family, the silky flycatchers, 
to breed within the borders of the United 
States. Indeed, there are only four species 
of this family in the world, and they are 
all peculiar to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. The taxonomists place them near our 
waxwings; anc there is a forward curve 
to the crest of the phainopepla which does 
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suggest the waxwing’s crest rather than 
that of any other of our crested species. 


On the way home I made only one 
overnight camp, and that was in a mes- 
quite pasture about halfway between 
Odessa and Midland. Except for the mes- 
quite, all vegetation was in a bad way. 
There had been only two inches of rain- 
fall in the last seven months. 

As no birds appeared around the camp 
next morning, I strolled over to a wind- 
mill about a mile away where I found a 
ground-tank nearly dry. At its margin, 
flourishing like the proverbial green bay 
tree, was an immense bois d’arc. 

Here I surprised a whole family of 
Bullock orioles bathing in the dirty 
water; also scissor-tailed flycatchers. A 
pair of these elegant birds were swooping 
down and breasting the water just 
enough to cause a little splash. Time and 
again, until their feathers must have been 
quite wet, these two bathers dashed their 
pearly gray breasts against the still water 
and fluttered out, each time flashing a 
glimpse of the delicate salmon pink with 
which the underwing surface is lined. 

A solitary mockingbird had taken 
possession of the luxurious bois d’arc and 
would permit no other bird to come near. 
Even the scissor-tailed flycatchers avoid- 
ed his fierce and ill-humored dives. Thus, 
true to his character, he monopolized this 
one oasis of green in a wide and withered 
landscape. A white-necked raven flew 
past, in appearance hardly to be told from 
a crow. He betrays himself, however, the 
moment he opens his mouth. His voice is 
ragged and sore-throated in comparison 
with the brisk, rasping “caw” of the 
American crow. 

I trailed back to camp with my heart 
still in the highlands. There was no bird- 
life in the sky, and little life of any kind 


on earth except myriads of millepods 
which last night’s shower had made ac- 
tive. You could hardly walk without 
stepping on one. I thought what a 
bonanza this would be for my odd little 
friend, the armadillo, which is exceed- 
ingly fond of the thousand-legged worm 
and often in the Austin area roots half 
an hour to turn up one such tidbit. 


HE MEMORY of an experience is 
pleasanter, sometimes, than the expe- 
rience itself was. Looking back from this 
flat expanse of country, I recall one mo- 
ment which stood out above all others. 
I had climbed to an altitude of about 
seven thousand feet. The open character 
of the mountains permitted the eye to 
range far and away over great distances 
punctuated by peaks, scored by bluffs, 
interspersed here and there with lower 
elevations, smooth and rounded, which 
led the eye downward by degrees to long, 
gradual valleys, peaceful and inviting, 
dotted with clumps of oaks, some bright 
green and some of a deeper, bluish hue. 
On this lookout I experienced the ef- 
fort of trying to lengthen out the sight, 
widen its scope, taxing it a little and a 
little more to extend its reach to the ut- 
most through air so clear that distance 
did not obscure an object or fuzz up its 
outline, but only reduced its proportions. 
At the same time I felt the need of more 
expansive breathing. The struggle for 
oxygen and the greater visual effort were 
really stimulating rather than unpleasant 
compulsions. It was delightful to feel the 
tonic effect of deeper inhalations while 
the eye encompassed the spread and pomp 
of this far-flung mountain scenery. 
Even with no nature-hobby to in- 
dulge, if one is enough of an East Indian 
(as I am) to enjoy periods of pure, un- 
diluted contemplation as opposed to in- 
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tellectual effort of any kind or character, 
he may here (comfortably above the tor- 
pid life of the lowlands) “‘fleet the time 
idly” for a few summer days at least, 
drifting along such currents of musing 
as these cool solitudes may set going, and 
come out the fresher for it. Indeed, if 
William Wordsworth (as he solemnly as- 
sures us he did) cured completely a sore 
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heel by giving up temporarily the rigors 
of poetical composition, surely the rubs, 
galls and abrasions of the spirit may be 
soothed if not healed by simple abandon- 
ment for a time of mental strife—a rem- 
edy made particularly easy in these open 
mountains where one may with a kind of 
yoga-detachment immerse himself in the 
silence of sunset or of the rise of stars. 


HE SHALL NOT SEE 
H. E. HAMILTON 


HESE THINGS he shall not see 
soon again: trees quiet and green 
and rocks lichen gray; nor dry leaves 
chiding 
the window sill, or brittle blown 
against foundation stone; 
nor the running of the boy at play 
with the mongrel dog swift deciding 
between two bones; nor, thrown 
across a vacant lot, 
the silhouette of houses in a row 
against the final glow of day; 
nor along the last block or so 
hurrying home at five 
the familiar dooryards by the way; 
or the sudden quietness 
at the partment door, the abiding 
sense of dearness near around; 
then the silence come alive 
as voices call, and then no sound 
for that instant, 
and for that instant 
being forever home... 


only these things always now: the long 


line of the horizon, and the white trail 

of the wake, the impermanence 

and ever hissing of the foam; and pale 

brows of weary men 

the silent swing of hammocks 

and unsavory words 

thrown up in dire boredom, without 
heed... 

and there below, always, 

always many fathoms down, the cold 

depth, the saltness, and the weed 

where only fish of silver 

and pale gold come, flash once, and go... 

and heard over and over 

and over again the ocean’s 

muffling pulse in the crush 

of flung watery weight and 

the rush of wave from bow, 

and the diminishing hush 

in the green and soapy 

stream bubbling fast astern 

where the evening glow 

turns iron and men 

to solid gold... 











TRUMPET IN THE SKY 


JAMES L. SUMMERS 


Tem ARE thirty-two beds at 
St. Mark’s in the Desert, and in 
each bed there is a man. Over the 
end bed in the west ward is a little brass 
plate announcing with quiet elegance 
that the space beneath has been endowed 
by the Junior League. Other beds have 
other inscribed plates, but most are blank. 

It is a good place to chase the cure 
even though one must go to church on 
Wednesday’s if he is well enough to sit 
up. Old timers will tell you so. They will 
speak of men who have come, stayed a 
year—two years, and then, their faces lit 
with the radiance only a hunger can truly 
understand, have waved a careful fare- 
well, have ridden away. Have ridden 
away! 

When the old timers speak thus the 
eyelids of new men narrow. Beneath the 
bed covers, unseen, their thin fingers 
clench into fists and they say to them- 
selves over and over again: “I’ll do that, 
too. I swear to God I will!” 


But the faces of the old timers never 
change. Their lips go on speaking; their 
eyes go on seeing things a thousand times 
seen. They know. They die, one by one, 
and others take their beds. They know 
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and understand the doleful whistle of 
the no-hope doves—quiet, ancient music. 

Chad Johnson was one of them. At 
thirty-two, eight years of chasing the 
cure lay behind him. He had talked of 
Cleveland during the first year; he had 
said he loved a girl. Every night she lay 
beside him, wrapped in a pile of letters. 
The second year there were no more let- 
ters, and he talked of lying in the bull 
pen, taking sunshine—one minute, two 
minutes a day. The doctor had promised 
exercise. He ate the endless food and 
bragged of the weight he had gained. He 
joked about Cleveland. The third year 
they collapsed his right lung by cutting 
the phrenic nerve beside his neck, and 
they put him on exercise. It was in the 
fourth year that the bugs reached his left 
lung, began to bore microscopic shafts 
there. They mined his strength, they 
drilled tunnels in his hope until one day 
the doctor wrote “chronic” in red ink on 
Johnson’s chart. 

Now, after eight years, he didn’t really 
mind. After all, there were many things 
to do. There was the sun to see, for in- 
stance, splattering a fiery dawn on the 
Rincons, blazing all day, and then setting 
in colors that were like a child’s paint- 











box left in the rain. There were lizards 
to watch crawling upon the screens, their 
brittle tails gleaming like metal. And best 
of all, Johnson was mailman for the 
wards. There was the morning mail to 
take around to men too sick to get up. 

That was the essence of the day. John- 
son hardly ever received a letter now, but 
some of the new men would get four and 
five letters at a time. He would make a 
great show of these, would Johnson, ex- 
amining each one and feeling its heft and 
bulk before giving it to a person. It made 
them all the more precious to have them 
passed out to a man, one at a time. 

When a newcomer took a vacant bed, 
Johnson was the first to speak to him. 
What had the doctor said? What town 
had he come from, now? In a minute he 
would be over at the new one’s bed show- 
ing him how to put a match across his 
temp stick and fasten it on with a rubber 
band—so. Twirl it about between your 
thumbs and forefingers and down comes 
the mercury. Simple, isn’t it? No shaking 
down hard with the arm, and scar tissue 
as safe as if locked up in the damned 
bank. 

““And the cups,” he would say blithely, 
“they’re hard until you get on to them. 
Hard to fold. You take it like this and 
fold it like this, and it’s ready for the 
container. You see, we got only one nurse 
for all the guys and you have to do things 
for yourself.” 

Then he would look the new fellow 
over with appraising eyes. His serious, 
snub-nosed face would repossess a smile. 
If it could honestly be done, he would 
say: “You don’t look so bad. Say, some- 
body’s kidding you. Why, you shoulda 
seen me when I come here eight years ago. 
I was thin as a damn pencil. Thinner. 
They wouldn’t even let me read a news- 
paper. You—hell, you’re healthy. A 
year—” and he would snap his fingers at 
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the trifling sum, “you'll be back work- 
ing. Stay in bed an do what the doc tells 
you and you'll be all right in no time.” 

The chill anxiety thawing within 
them, only a few would see at once that 
Johnson was still as thin as a pencil. Oh, 
and thinner. There would be time enough 
later to see that. And finding an unex- 
pected friend in so strange a place, they 
would ask questions, making a little joke 
of their lack of knowledge. They would 
like Johnson. 

Months afterward, they would still 
like him for the frail trellis of his cour- 
age, given so understandingly on that 
first day. And even knowing him too 
well, they would remember that it was 
Johnson who brought the mail every 
morning. 

He was the lunger’s philosophy come 
to life. Standing as he did halfway be- 
tween life and death, he was allowed to 
go about much as he pleased, as long as 
he was within the rules. Too sick ever to 
be well, yet well enough for gentle activ- 
ity, Johnson took what he had of life into 
his hands and made the most of it. 

One day there came to him a desire for 
music. A piano in the chapel room at the 
end of the ward stood untouched for six 
days a week. Then, on Wednesday, a 
pink-nosed lady from the church would 
sit on the bench and discipline the keys 
into the chords of hymns. A few of the 
men who were well enough to sit in 
chairs for fifteen minutes would stare at 
the hymn books in silence and search 
therein for the face of God. 

So, on an afternoon with the rest hour 
over and the men watchful, Johnson was 
caught sneaking down the ward with a 
couple of paper-bound books under his 
bathrobe. There were demands—threats 
of exposure for minor infractions of the 
rules—until Johnson uncovered the vol- 
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umes. They turned out to be a home 
course in piano playing. 

“They laughed,” whispered Fitz from 
his tubercular throat, “when I sat down 
at the piano!” He wriggled his fingers 
along the edge of his bed, raising his 
hands high and dainty. His face was sol- 
emn, melancholy, aloof from inartistic 
things. 

“Now all you need is a cake of Life- 
buoy, Chad,” drawled Luther, ‘‘and 
you'll be so damned popular you’ll bust. 
Only there ain’t anybody to be popular 
with.” 

Johnson just grinned sheepishly. But 
he walked into the chapel and shut the 
doors. The men could hear him in there, 
plunking away for an hour. Somebody 
turned the radio on loud, almost drown- 
ing it out. But the single notes sand- 
wiched themselves faintly into the 
rhythm of the guitar-playing cowboys of 
the local radio station, and produced 
singular discords. Finally, they stopped. 

Nobody thought it would last long, 
but it did. Johnson carried the music 
books openly now; almost proudly. In 
seven months he missed only a week when 
he was too sick to be up. He went through 
four of the books frontward and back- 
ward, again and again. But though John- 
son was born with courage in his heart, 
there was no music in his fingers. Oh, he 
did learn to play a little, but it didn’t 
seem to sound right out there in the ward. 
Grady, who was a sorehead, complained 
to the superintendent about the noise, but 
the rest became used to the “music les- 
sons.” They were, at least, something. 
They gave the men a field for sarcastic 
jokes. Johnson’s music became a by- 
word, a synonym for poor quality, for 
failure. Still he kept it up, practicing. 

One day, Willis was writing a letter in 
the chapel when Johnson came in. Before 


he got the bugs, Willis had been an art 
student, working a little too hard, eating 
a little too seldom. He had heard music; 
knew it. He might have even loved it— 
he was the kind of man who might, but 
he never said so. 

The men in the ward heard Johnson 
strike up; a few smiled at the ancient 
joke. The radio was turned on; men 
yawned, waited through half an hour 
of it. 

Then Willis opened the chapel doors, 
closed them quietly and turned to Rob- 
erts in the end bed. There was on his face 
the look of a man who finds a rare flower 
in a wooded place. “Sounds rotten, doesn’t 
it?” he said to Roberts. “I got him to play 
while I was in there. You know, he never 
would before.” 

Willis’ eyes strayed away to the moun- 
tains where the sun was laying deep folds 
of shaded blue in the canyons. And 
though he had spoken quietly, from bed 
to bed there traveled an inexplicable 
something that bro»ught a hush in the 
ward. Luther put down a magazine de- 
scribing the beauties of Florida, his native 


“state. Hardwell left off cleaning his fin- 


gernails, White looked up from his ever- 
lasting plans of Diesel engines, Cords 
stopped dreaming about girls. The eyes 
of all the men turned toward Willis. 
Somebody shut off the radio. 

“Why, he forgot I was in the room. 
He touched those keys like they were 
gold, or something. Clumsy, yes, but like 
he loved them. If he got into a few bars 
he could play, he’d begin to sway a little 
like— It got my goat!” 

You could have heard a pin drop in the 
ward. “Listen!” said Willis, in a low 
voice. 

It threaded out from the chapel like 
the distant notes of a battle trumpet in 
the lists of youth: “Happy days are here 
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again; the skies above are clear again! Let 
us sing—” 

Johnson was never kidded again! 

A month later he had a spontaneous 
collapse. For a whole day it was quiet on 
the wards. The black wagon came—and 
went. 

They were talking about him long 
after a new man from Chicago had filled 
his bed. Luther had just come in with the 
mail. “It was one of those acts of God.” 


He smiled. “I don’t think I could’ ve stood 
that piano much longer.” 

That was what he said. Lungers learn 
to joke about such things. There was 
gentle laughter along the ward as the men 
thought back to the lessons; heard again 
the plunking. And once again there was 
a moment of silence, cool, and deep with 
loneliness. 

After all, it is so seldom you can hear 
real music—when you chase the cure. 


DESERT SUNSET 
NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR 


HE SHIMMERING SUN drops past the mountain peak 
And greyish light succeeds the golden glare; 

The sage and sand become one color—weak 

And pale in this direction; stronger there. 


The rim of mountain seems as if a set 

In a vast theater; the backdrop is the sky, 
Lemon, deep blue, beyond a jagged fret 
Of pointed rocks that merges suddenly 


With the broad vista of the sand. The air 
Is clear and still. The hushed magnificence 
Of nature strips mankind’s pretensions bare 
Before the huge divine omnipotence. 


Lights twinkle in the distance, and from far 








Floats down the hum of an approaching plane. 
Man, less enduring than the evening star, 
A new Prometheus, would break his chain. 








REVITALIZING 


RURAL LIFE IN TEXAS 


C. L. LUNDELL 


age successful American was born 

in the country, where he worked 
like hell so he could live in the city, where 
he worked like hell so he could go back 
and live in the country. Love of the land 
is something time cannot destroy. We 
who were born and reared in the coun- 
try have a deep conviction that the way 
of life exemplified by happy, prosperous 
rural communities should be perpetuated. 

In America the land is our fountain- 
head of individual liberty, of self-reli- 
ance, of leadership —the bulwark of 
free enterprise. The land sustains us all, 
whether city dwellers or farmers; and it 
is therefore incumbent upon all of us to 
come to a realization of the threat made 
by current economic and social condi- 
tions in Texas to the continuance of our 
rural life. 

Texas, which formerly led the whole 
nation in agricultural income, has now 
fallen to third place, below California 
and Iowa. In the ten-year period between 
1930 and 1940, 193,000 farmers left 
their farms in Texas; and during the war 
this shift of population into the cities 
was accelerated. The decline in agricul- 
tural income has not been readily appar- 


[ HAS BEEN SAID that the aver- 
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ent because of the concurrent increase in 
oil wealth. We are still in the midst of 
an oil boom; and wartime and post-war 
industrial prosperity has also diverted 
attention from the serious condition of 
agriculture. Our petroleum and natural 
gas resources are limited, however, and 
income from them will inevitably de- 
crease just as our agricultural income has 
gone down during the past twenty years 
with the exhaustion of our virgin soil. 
The present prosperity of Texas is based 
primarily on mineral resources, not on 
agriculture; and this prosperity, further- 
more, is not shared by the masses of our 
people, for in per capita income Texas 
ranks 34th in the nation. 

The farm-to-city movement may be 
due in part to the bright lights and the 
seemingly easier, more alluring life of the 
cities; fundamentally, however, the root 
of the problem is economic. The pro- 
gressive deterioration of our rural com- 
munities and their loss of recuperative 
ability are due to the decline in farm 
productivity. As our soil wears out, it 
supports fewer and fewer people. 

Here are a few of the facts that must 
be faced. Even though cotton acreage in 
Texas dropped from 17,749,000 acres in 
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1926 to 7,200,000 acres in 1944, Texas 
still leads the nation in total cotton 
production; but it ranks at the bottom in 
cotton yield per acre, and in the last 
century it has lost, through faulty land 
practices, 130 tons of topsoil for each 
bale of cotton produced. In the period 
from 1935 through 1942, the average 
vield of lint in Texas was 159 pounds 
per acre, compared with a yield of 295 
lint pounds per acre in Mississippi. Texas 
is fourth in acreage planted to corn, but 
45th in yield per acre. In 1944 it ranked 
48th in yield per acre of corn for silage. 
Corn yield in Texas averages less than 
sixteen bushels per acre compared with 
fifty to sixty bushels in Iowa and other 
midwestern states. 

In the value of its cattle Texas ranked 
third in 1943; Iowa was first and Illinois 
second. In the same year Texas was 11th 
in value of hogs, 43rd in yield per acre 
of hay, 45th in milk and butter produc- 
tion per cow. Of the 52,000 gallons of 
milk consumed daily in Dallas last win- 
ter, 17,000 gallons were imported from 
Minnesota and Wisconsin! 

The days of the trim white farmhouse 
and its large red barn—to symbolize an 
era—are almost gone. Forty-eight per 
cent of Texas farmers are tenants; and 
the average income of persons on the 
farm is only one-third that of persons 
living in the cities. Over 19 per cent of 
our farms have no milk, over 62 per cent 
have no fruit, over 40 per cent have no 
automobiles, and over 79 per cent have 
no tractors. 

Let us look now at the human side. 
Texas is 38th in the nation in education, 
45th in infant mortality, 47th in public 
library service. Approximately 12 per 
cent of all deaths in the United States 
from diphtheria, typhoid fever, and 
malaria occur in Texas; yet the popula- 
tion of the state is less than § per cent 
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of the nation’s. Seventy per cent of the 
people in Texas have annual incomes be- 
low the minimum considered essential for 
maintenance of good health. And 65 per 
cent of the people over sixty-five years 
old are on pension rolls—the highest per- 
centage in the United States. The poor 
economic position of Texas is rooted in 
our sick agriculture, the primary cause 
of our deplorable social conditions. 

It is urgent, therefore, that a state- 
wide program be developed to guide the 
revitalization of our rural communities. 
To that end, a comprehensive plan has 
been formulated by the Texas Centennial 
of Statehood Commission under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Karl Hoblitzelle of 
Dallas. It is proposed to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of Texas 
statehood by the initiation of a long- 
range program designed to revitalize 
rural life—to rebuild the land, and, with 
the land, the man; and through the man, 
the state. 

The Centennial of Statehood Commis- 
sion realizes that there are vast accumu- 
lations of useful and essential data on 
file and otherwise continuously available 
from many varied and widely separated 
sources relating to the rural community 
in all its phases. In its present form, the 
usefulness of these data to the local com- 
munity is severely limited because the 
community has not the means or the 
technical talent to assemble and interpret 
the data, or to form them into workable 
local plans of self-improvement. Accord- 
ingly, the Centennial of Statehood Com- 
mission proposes that the State of Texas 
create and finance a co-ordinating and 
fact-finding commission to assist farm- 
ers in programs of rural-community 
planning. This service would not dupli- 
cate but rather would co-ordinate and 
augment the work of numerous govern- 
mental, state, educational, and private 
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agencies now in operation. Thus local 
rural communities, or counties, would be 
enabled to make a realistic examination 
of their resources, advantages, disadvan- 
tages, needs, and opportunities; but at 
all times the initiative to carry out any 
project would rest entirely in the hands 
of the people of the community or 
county. 

Local planning would be based on 
studies dealing with natural resources, 
soil and crop practices, water resources, 
livestock improvement, farm-to-market 
roads, rural electrification and rural tele- 
phones, local industries, markets and cost 
analyses, financial resources, labor, 
health, church and recreational facilities, 
local government, schools, beautification, 
and modernization needs. 

To put this plan into operation the 
Centennial of Statehood Commission 
proposes the creation of a Texas Rural 
Development Commission to consist of 
eleven commissioners who are to be 
nominated by the Governor and ap- 
proved by the Legislature. Their terms 
are to be for four years, with their 
initial appointments to be of such dura- 
tion as to stagger their replacement 
through the years. The commissioners of 
the Texas Rural Development Commis- 
sion are to serve without salary, but they 
are to be paid per diem and expenses for 
actual time served in official capacities. 
The commissioners are to be selected as 
follows: one from the University of 
Texas; one from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas; one from 
the Texas Technological College; one 
from the State Department of Agricul- 
ture; one from the State Department of 
Education; three to be nominated by the 
executive committees of the three re- 
gional Chambers of Commerce of Texas; 
and three laymen, one of whom shall be 
a dirt farmer and one a stockman. 


The proposed commission would be a 
policy-making body. All administrative 
matters are to be delegated to a board 
of administrators, which would consist 
of three full-time employees. It is pro- 
posed that this board’s members be ap- 
pointed by the commissioners of the 
Texas Rural Development Commission 
and be subject to removal for cause by 
the commissioners. Of the three admin- 
istrators, one is to be selected from the 
field of agriculture, one from the field 
of engineering and industry, and one 
from the field of business administration, 
economics and social welfare. Each of 
the administrators must be qualified in 
one of the fields of activity enumerated. 
They are to be college trained in their 
specialty, and must have had administra- 
tive experience. They are to be men of 
national, rather than local reputation, as 
evidenced by special recognition, publi- 
cations, and recommendations of author- 
ities in their fields of specialization. One 
of these men is to be designated executive 
administrator, and will be responsible for 
the administration. 

Under the board of administrators 
there will be six major research and plan- 
ning divisions: engineering, economic 
research and business administration, ag- 
ricultural, industrial, social welfare, and 
information. 

The Centennial of Statehood Commis- 
sion’s plan has been wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed by Governor Coke Stevenson and 
by Governor-elect Beauford Jester. It 
will be presented to the new Legislature 
in January. The program merits support 
of all Texans, and its success depends 
upon the backing given in each com- 
munity. 

To implement the program, and to 
provide for necessary additional research 
facilities to meet our agricultural and in- 
dustrial needs, a group of business and 
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civic leaders of the state have established 
the Texas State Research Foundation at 
Dallas. This is a nonprofit, nondenomi- 
national institution, not supported by 
taxes. The agricultural program of the 
Texas State Research Foundation has the 
following basic objectives: to breed bet- 
ter varieties of staple crops, such as hy- 
brid corn, grain sorghum, and cotton; 
to introduce and promote practical new 
crops; to develop new sources of indus- 
trial raw materials from our native 
plants; to encourage dairying; to pro- 
mote the livestock industry and stock 
farming through feeding, forage crop 
and pasture research; to develop land use 
practices for conserving our water; and 
to carry on fundamental soils research 
to restore fertility, and with soil fertility 
the health and well-being of our people. 

In the industrial field the Foundation’s 
objectives include assistance to indi- 
viduals, companies and associations of 
manufacturers on their research prob- 
lems. We must pioneer in the develop- 
ment of new products if we are to have 
a well-balanced industrial economy. One 
of the best examples of how research can 
create industry is the pulp and paper 
development in the South. The fine paper 
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mill at Lufkin, one of the results of such 
research, is of much importance to Tex- 
as; it supplies a considerable part of the 
newsprint for many of our newspapers. 

The need for encouragement of indus- 
trial research in Texas can best be pre- 
sented in figures: 65 per cent of the 
nation’s manufactured wares are pro- 
duced in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio River. The 
Northeast receives 78.2 per cent of all 
patents issued in the United States. And 
equally startling is the fact that 89.2 per 
cent of all research workers are concen- 
trated in the same area. 

The Texas State Research Foundation 
is working on a practical program to 
bring Texans greater per capita income, 
increased yield per acre at lower cost to 
farmer and consumer, and technological 
independence for Texas’ industry. The 
proposed Texas Rural Development 
Commission, together with the Texas 
State Research Foundation, can do for 
Texas the job which must be done. Texas 
is at the crossroads. Through scientific 
research and the practical application of 
this research, we can revitalize our rural 
life and build a healthy industrial empire 
in Texas. 














TWO POEMS 


EDITH HART MASON 


DAWN 


Linger 
pale moon 
to make obeisance to the sun! 


Sleeping clouds 
deck yourselves in golden splendor 
glorify the sun! 


Stand forth 
mesas and buttes and crags 
stand forth to greet the rising sun! 


Awake 
all living things awake 
and give thanks! 
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Drawing by Balardo Neito, Sania Domingo Pueblo 
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WINTER 


Snow 


and a blinding wind. 


Slender yucca shivers in the storm 
the cholla cactus 


throws dark forks 
against the somber sky. 


The wind shrills wildly 

through the mournful little trees 
standing in patient file 

upon the white hillsides. 


They shake green heads wearily 
under weight of snow. 


Slate-colored snowbirds 
lift and drop 
lift and drop. 


There is no sun today. 








Navajo Birds by Keats Begay, Navajo 











WHOSE WALL IS IT? 


JAMES OWEN MAHONEY 


RITICS often remind us that 
: the Golden Age of collaboration 
between the arts was the Ren- 
aissance. Then the wall belonged to 
everybody: the patron, the artists, the 
craftsmen, the public; and everybody 
was satisfied. The architect, the decorator, 
the painter and the sculptor were some- 
times in such complete accord that they 
were one and the same person, as in 
Michelangelo, or Raphael. Occasionally 
that is true today, as in le Corbusier; but 
the critics, with eyes focused wistfully 
on the Renaissance, generally overlook 
this contemporary embodiment of Ren- 
aissance versatility, so close to home, 
because the product looks different from 
the Sistine Chapel. 

In recent times, of course, there have 
been efforts to foster a return to the co- 
operative spirit among students of archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, painting 
and sculpture, as at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, the American Academy in 
Rome, and the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design in New York, where students in 
the various arts worked under one roof, 
collaborating on the same project, gen- 
erally of considerable monumentality. 
These and similar institutions have, un- 


fortunately, also tended to foster a nos- 
talgic stylistic eclecticism and an academ- 
icism based on warmed-over Renaissance 
motifs. Almost all student work in 
America, until recently, was based on 
European tradition and precedent. 

Since the happy times in the sixteenth 
century, when successful collaboration 
among the architect, the decorator, and 
the painter produced astounding master- 
pieces, the wall has had a variegated 

' 


_ history. 


Affairs between the architect and the 
mural painter have not always run 
smoothly, in practice. There have been 
estrangements, threats of divorce, with 
the question of the custody of the Wall, 
their joint possession, uppermost. Was 
the wall to be conceded to the painter, to 
do with as he chose—or was it to remain 
under the jurisdiction of the architect, 
the painter taking a subordinate, even 
subservient role? Sometimes the client 
may have even had a voice in the matter. 
Was there to be any collaboration? If so, 
was it to be ex post facto, after the wall 
was finished, the painter to do the best 
he could to meet the conditions imposed 
by the architect—or was the painter to 
be consulted as an equal in the planning 
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of the scheme from the beginning? Ob- 
viously, the answer in each individual 
case depended upon the breadth and ca- 
pabilities of the persons involved. 

During the ascendency of the Beaux 
Arts ideal around the turn of this cen- 
tury, the architect and the painter were 
indeed at peace; but somewhat after the 
fashion of the lion lying down with the 
lamb; with the lamb inside the lion. To 
mix the metaphor, this round was to the 
architects, for the co-operation of the 
painter might better be called obedience. 
The wall was the architect’s, and the pres- 
ervation of its wallishness— or mural 
quality—was his first consideration. The 
painter was encouraged to cover the wall 
with huge paintings, transcendental in 
conception—so long as the wall, when he 
had finished, looked about the same as 
when he started. To avoid “destroying 
the wall,” as it was called, mural paint- 
ings were so static in composition, so flat 
in treatment, so closely related in value, 
and muted in color, that the integrity of 
the wall was indeed preserved—but at 
what a cost. 

Speaking of cost, a great deal of gold 
leaf was used in those days. As it was 
essentially a surface treatment, it was not 
considered a violation of the wall; and 
then gold added interest and richness and 
evoked the Renaissance. Whatever limi- 
tations the mural painters suffered then, 
they were not economic ones. Financially 
speaking, it was the heyday of mural 
painting, $40 a square foot being not un- 
common. This school of painting might 
be said to have commenced with Puvis 
de Chavannes, whose unworldly serenity 
is still appreciated by many people, and 
ended with Edwin Blashfield—but there 
have been survivors. 

It is not surprising that a reaction set 
in, that decorative painting was com- 
pared with “serious” painting and found 


to be timid, static, but, worst of all, to 
have no Message; serious painting, of 
course, being Vital and Dynamic and 
fraught with Significance. In recent 
years the word “decorative,” as applied 
to painting, has become almost an op- 
probrious epithet. 

The distinction between decorative 
painting and “serious” painting was not 
always easy to make, however. With the 
re-examination and re-evaluation of the 
old masters which always takes place in 
the light of a change in fashion, Giotto’s 
paintings, which retained significance for 
radicals and conservatives alike, exhib- 
ited most of the decorative earmarks: 
recessive elements held within a strictly 
limited range, background interest sup- 
pressed, large area coloring, melodious 
surface rhythms, parallelism of planes, 
even flattened volumes. 

Coincidentally with the revolt against 
academicism came the depression, the 
W.P.A., the government sponsorship of 
a mural painting program. The mural 
painters were no longer the pampered 
slaves of the architects, and gold leaf was 
scarce. Harmony between a painting and 
the surrounding architecture was not 
considered essential, or particularly desir- 
able; freshness and vitality, even naiveté, 
it would seem, were. That the painter 
should have something to say, however 
much in words of one syllable it might 
be, was considered more important than 
the manner in which he said it, or the 
form in which it was presented. The con- 
ventions of mural painting were dis- 
pensed with—or, perhaps, never consid- 
ered. Many of the mural paintings of this 
period might have been enlarged rec- 
tangular easel paintings affixed to walls. 
Some fine mural paintings were created, 
nevertheless, but harmony with architec- 
tural surroundings was seldom, if ever, 
an important consideration. 
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Many of the buildings thus adorned 
were, of course, modest post offices and 
other structures of unpretentious design 
—some, it is to be feared, mediocre as 
well; and perhaps the best thing the 
painter could do was to ignore the setting. 

Architecture, on the other hand, was 
preoccupied with its functionalistic 
growing pains. Somebody had spread the 
rumor that it was more important for a 
building to have air conditioning and 
glass bricks than eggs and darts in its bel- 
fry, or large pictures in the foyer. But if, 
to the architect’s surprise, large pictures 
did turn up on the walls of the foyer, the 
chances were that they would repre- 
sent something elementary and straight- 
forward, like William Penn swapping a 
quart of bourbon for the Island of Man- 
hattan, or Daniel Boone inventing the 
cotton gin; or, more likely, corpulent 
capitalists grinding the necks of pallid 
workers underfoot, or stalwart workers 
grinding the necks of craven capitalists 
underfoot. It was during this phase that 
the term “mural painter” became vaguely 
interchangeable with the word “com- 
munist” in the public mind. 

This round was to the painter. The 
wall was his, and he treated it as he 
pleased. To mix the metaphors once more, 
the painters had seized the bit in their 
teeth while architects were learning about 
fluorescent lighting and superheterodyne 
garbage disposal, and the functionalists 
were winding up the affairs of the tradi- 
tionalists. As for the client, he was lucky 
if he did not find himself and his way of 
life caricatured on his own wall. 

Then came the termination of the pro- 
gram sponsored by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and next the war—a hiatus of four 
years, during which only essential build- 
ing has taken place, with shortages of 
every sort of material used in the build- 





ing and decorating trades. Mural paint- 
ing has lain dormant, most of the painters 
being involved in the war in various 
ways, like everybody else. It will prob- 
ably be that some kinds of painting, ob- 
solescent before the war, will not have 
survived this hibernation. Surely the old- 
fashioned story-telling or literary aspects 
of mural painting, devised during the 
Middle Ages for a general public almost 
entirely illiterate, will disappear. Per- 
haps representation will give way entirely 
to abstraction and non-objectivity. Ar- 
chitecture and decoration may provide 
the clue. 


Few people know what architecture 
will look like when next there will be 
any. Exciting and terrifying forecasts 
have been made, incredible new methods 
and materials promised. It is to be hoped 
that mural painting, which is—or should 
be—such an integral part of the entire 
building scheme, will be correspondingly 
adventurous and sufficiently adaptable to 
stand the pace, whatever it may be. This, 
however, appears to be still around the 
next corner. 

A few years ago some critic caused 
considerable anguish among the painters 
by stating that interior decorators had 
decreed “no more pictures.” We were all 
glad to see that this policy did not get 
beyond the rumor stage—for, not long 
afterward, an establishment on Madison 
Avenue called, I believe, the Decorators’ 
Picture Gallery, displayed several series 
of beautiful rooms built around pictures, 
and Bill Pahlman did the same at Lord 
and Taylor’s. 

That a decorator will invariably pre- 
fer a mirror to a painting, I consider a 
base libel—and deny it whenever I hear 
it (which is on an average of once a 
week). That a decorator will invariably 
prefer an antique thickly varnished 
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painting by nobody in particular to a 
contemporary painting by anybody is 
doubtless equally false. 

The choice of a modern painting is 
such a personal matter that one can see 
how a decorator would be reluctant to 
assume this responsibility for the client. 
It would be almost like supplying a wife 
along with the bedroom furniture. As 
many clients are unable, or too timid and 
apprehensive, to choose intelligently for 
themselves, the decorator hesitates to 
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jeopardize the interior scheme by encour- 
aging them to do so, and perhaps resorts 
to the mirror, or the noncommittal an- 
tique, the respectability of which has 
been vouchsafed by time. 

Often the only possible painting is one 
designed and executed for the particular 
place it is to occupy, and planned at the 
same time as the rest of the scheme. There 
are mural painters available to do almost 
any sort of painting that may be re- 
quired. 


TO A PASSERBY 
CHARLES ANGOFF 


OU ARE forever with me this instant, 


Forever gone the next, 
Man, woman, and child. 


The history of all creation has met its counterpart, 
Brother, sister, son, daughter, wife, mother, father, 
And flashed its recognition and deep welcome 


And seeming, sudden goodbye. 


But you are now in my home every day and night, 
And I in yours, with the same glad, silent embrace. 


O passersby, by the thousands and millions, 


I remember you all. 


Yet why does my heart ache so at the remembrance? 


Why are not this brotherhood and sisterhood and motherhood and 


fatherhood ever-present? 


Why is this daily, nightly cosmic joy inevitably 


But a memory? 











SOCIAL MORALE 


IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


HOWARD 


LONG TIME AGO, as the years 
A of an individual’s pilgrimage are 
measured, when we were boys in 
Georgia, my brother and I played a great 
deal with shadows as we worked in the 
cotton and the corn. Our shadows were 
of many sorts and shapes. There in the 
field were the fleeting shadows of the 
clouds as they sometimes shielded us from 
the sun and again afforded us entertain- 
ment; they seemed to reflect, symbol- 
like, something of the spiritual world 
that we liked. Occasionally we would 
watch the shadow of a cloud sweeping 
across the hills before we noticed even 
that there was a cloud in the sky. And we 
watched the multiple shadings of color 
and relief in the varying reflections from 
earth and water and sky. 

Then there were the shadows of trees, 
shade to us and to the cattle in the heat 
of the day, and in the evening lengthen- 
ing shadows that stretched unbelievably 
far and away to tell us that quitting time 
and home and supper and rest were near. 

And there were the shadows of the 
landscape cast across the smooth waters 
of a little pond and the shadows of our- 
selves that, as we came nearer, were re- 
flected in the mirror-like water: images 
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that somehow always seemed peaceful 
and sometimes awe-inspiring in the 
sweeping picture of what appeared at 
once to be sky and earth and water and 
image in the water. And it was more 
peaceful, and beautiful, and satisfying 
to abide there in the shadows than it was 
to work in the heat of the day in the 
fields. 

Now these shadows seem somehow 
welcome symbols for the ever-moving 
processes of nature with her rich re- 
sources and her laws of growth and de- 
velopment and her ever constant change 
and flexibility of season and mood and 
creative power. For the laws of nature 
are ours to use or to neglect, as inescap- 
able as- ever were the countryside’s 
shadows by sunlight and by moonlight. 
The nature that was round about us 
yonder in Georgia is still nature, gen- 
erously yet ruthlessly at work, paying 
and taking the price, symbolic again of 
the poet’s brook, echoing the lilting sen- 
timent that “men may come and men 
may go, but I go on for ever.” 

The symbol of the shadow also points 
up the most important task that faces 
the people of the United States in their 
domestic planning: wherever we work 
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or worship, by day and by night, in field 
or in factory, in town or in country, there 
looms a great shadow over all the won- 
derful things we are capable of doing; a 
shadow that can be lifted, however, if 
only we will set our hands to the plow 
and never turn back, if we will work 
more and fight less. 

In so far as all these shadows, symbol 
and reality, are nature’s own processes, 
we want to take them in our stride and 
see them in their true perspective, per- 
haps being a bit hardboiled in getting 
them out of our way when they do im- 
pede our progress. In other words, we 
want to fall in with nature’s great proc- 
esses of growth and development, realiz- 
ing that the foundation of the good so- 
ciety is somehow based upon the wise de- 
velopment, use, and conservation of na- 
ture’s bountiful wealth. And we want to 
take all these shadows seriously, but none 
of them too seriously. 


F THOSE THINGS which I hope we 
O shall take seriously, I mention 
three supreme tasks of the time. The first 
is to give a high place in the scale of 
values to the recognition and develop- 
ment of the human personality, includ- 
ing the inner spiritual will of the in- 
dividual and the folk personality of men 
in mass everywhere aspiring to have their 
own cultures recognized as individual 
and different and not stereotyped into 
any single pattern. 

The second is to achieve balance and 
equilibrium between man and his re- 
sources, between men and machines, be- 
tween science and humanity, between so- 
cieties of the world, between man’s own 
institutions, and between culture and 
civilization. 

The third is to attain a new dynamic 
social morale in this age of science and 
technology when confusion abounds in 
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all but universal proportions and threat- 
ens the sure progress which man has made 
upon the earth. By morale we mean not 
only understanding of the world about 
us, but a faith in its working and the will 
to go along together for as long a time as 
is necessary, whatever eternal processes 
may guide our destiny. 

Because this morale is inseparable from 
these other tasks and is essential to any 
further steps, we may first look briefly 
at some of its meanings and implications. 
For we know all of us must see the im- 
mediate future in its true perspective of 
time and experience, of faith and cour- 
age, of fellowship and communityship, 
and of hard work. We know there have 
been crises and tragedies before; but we 
know that disaster can be turned into a 
means of making us do more and better 
than we would otherwise have done. We 
know that in the past when shadows and 
darkness were over the world, it was but 
the beginning of a new world. 

We know that the complaint of those 
who say the world has come to an end and 
human society has failed negates the 
whole history of the world. We know 
that this is a foolish complaint, because 
we have read the long story of human 
institutions and human achievements. 
When the glory that was Greece became 
dust and the grandeur that was Rome 
turned to ashes, “the end of the world 
had come,” or so it seemed to the tem- 
poral judges of those epochs; but in 
reality the Golden Age was yet to come, 
conditioned by and reconstructed upon 
those great classical cultures. 

Or to take another epochal example, 
in the darkest hour of the crucifixion the 
end of the world had come for the fol- 
lowers of the founder of Christianity. 
Yet it was only the morning of the first 
day of a new world. From symbol to the 
reality of a powerful medieval culture, 
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the stream of Christianity swept down 
the centuries to give color and pattern to 
the Western civilization of Europe and 
America. 

Still again, to take a specifically Amer- 
ican scene, at Appomattox the world 
came to an end for the Old South. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of the 
faithful were lost in a despair that saw 
no way out. Yet the new South today 
with all of its limitations is a greater 
South by far. 

And so it was in all the seven great 
cultures of our historic society. The 
record of these cultures constitutes drama 
in the grand manner, epic and epochal on 
each major level of life and culture, from 
Athens to Babylon. The very processes 
and products of development, of what 
was called success and failure, of “rises” 
and “falls” and of the ever-resurging in- 
destructible spirit of man, have prepared 
the soil, sowed the seed, started the first 
growths of that which we call contempo- 
rary society and about which now much 
of the world seems to be in despair. 

Now we may learn from our study of 
sociv:ty and the past certain fundamentals 
which negate the theories of gloom that 
beset us—fundamentals that will help 
clarify our attitudes, help us adapt our- 
selves to the new world and help guide us 
in our participation in current activities. 
And our first assumption here is that 
knowledge of nature is the beginning of 
wisdom. The laws of nature apply to hu- 
man experiences as well as to physical 
phenomena. Every human experience, 
every cultural development, every social 
value and social problem has its natural 
history. Cause and effect work in human 
relations as elsewhere. Whether one is 
considering the individual in society or 
society at large, the natural mode of a 
surviving organism is that it shall func- 
tion normally and successfully within 


the framework of its geographic environ- 
ment and its inherent, organic endow- 
ment. A knowledge of this fact, derived 
from adequate scientific studies of nat- 
ural laws and of folk-societal develop- 
ment, may often explain much that ap- 
pears to be injustice or maladjustment, 
in terms of measurable cause and effect. 
Thus many of the tragedies of poverty 
and disease, and of other inequalities, are 
usually explainable on the basis of law 
and process; and because we know this 
we can know the remedy and need not 
be completely discouraged. 

A second generalization follows: na- 
ture knows no turning back or defeat. 
Nature never quits. Nature is no respect- 
er of persons, or of groups, or of good 
intentions. Nature does not accept ex- 
cuses. Life is forward. There is no place 
in the law of development for such a 
question as “Is life worthwhile?” or “Is 
life worth living?” When, therefore, one 
asks whether the end of civilization has 
come in the sense that all is lost, he is ask- 
ing a foolish question because he is ignor- 
ing the teachings of all life and history. 
This may be the end of a civilization or 
of a particular cycle; but if it is, it is the 
beginning of something else, perhaps 
world culture or new folk upheavals basic 
to the development of new eras. 

A third generalization is that “‘succes- 
sion” seems to be the universal law of 
process. What is here today passes so 
that what is needed tomorrow may fol- 
low. A part of this succession is in the 
framework of time — winter, spring, 
summer, autumn; there is no failure of 
summer because winter has come. Or, 
childhood, youth, maturity, old age; 
there is no failure when the elders pass 
on to give place to youth. Another part 
of the process of succession appears to be 
in the framework of quality adaptation 
—survival of families, of races, of na- 
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tions and cultures, and of leaders and fol- 
lowers in the societal world. 

A fourth generalization is that it ap- 
pears to be the process and not the pro- 
duct that is fundamental. To function is 
the chief end of life. One type of work 
done well is as valuable as another. 
Growth, development, the zest of 
achievement are the supreme measures of 
richness and reality. Symbol and illustra- 
tion are abundant from every field of 
life; the thrill of battle, the enduring sat- 
isfaction of the appetites, the play of 
love, the accumulation of goods. It is the 
process that counts, both as a means of 
development and as a means of pleasure. 
An understanding of this basic fact is the 
first essential to a bolstering of faith and 
morale in times of personal or group 
tragedy. 

These generalizations are basic also to 
the understanding and direction of the 
universal processes in which modern so- 
ciety must find its new reaches of eco- 
nomic and social development with social 
justice. 


HE sTORY of any nation or of any 
human society begins with the re- 
sources of the people and the influence of 
nature’s endowment upon their culture. 
As time goes on, the story continues with 
more emphasis upon how the people use 
their resources and what the people do to 
and with nature and the kind of spiritual 
culture and institutions they develop. 
Resources are what the people have to 
live on and to do with. Sometimes they 
are what men live for and die for in terms 
of native lands they love. Always nature 
and resources form the physical back- 
grounds of the culture of people and the 
wealth of nations. 
Nature’s endowment of man lies not 
only in abundance of material natural 
resources, but also in the cycle of sea- 
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sons, of days and nights, the incidence 
of cold and heat, sunshine and rain. It 
lies, too, in the laws of nature and of 
science from which come invention and 
technology. 

Because nature’s endowment is trans- 
lated into resources through man’s ca- 
pacity and will to develop, to conserve 
and to use wisely, the chief resources of 
any society are the people themselves, 
skilled, trained, and at work in the places 
where they live and in interchange with 
other peoples and other places. It is often 
said that potential resources are not real 
until they are used, and that the har- 
nessing of nature is man’s biggest job. It 
follows that the development, conserva- 
tion and wise use of resources can make 
a wealthy people in a lovely land, but that 
man’s unthinking exploitation of nature, 
with the resulting waste of resources, can 
make a poor people in a barren land. 

Resources are of many sorts; it makes 
little difference how we classify them 
just so we know how to conserve and use 
them well. Five main groupings can be 
considered: natural resources, tech- 
nological resources, capital wealth, hu- 
man resources, and institutional re- 
sources. 

Potential natural resources are so abun- 
dant that they have never yet been fully 
catalogued. Mountains and rivers, for- 
ests and plains, climate and situation are 
powerful forces not only because of the 
natural resources they constitute, but 
also because of the tremendous influence 
they exert upon the people and their cul- 
ture. Yet land and water, minerals and 
lumber, animals and plants are no more 
resources than are science and technology 
when they utilize both the materials and 
the laws of nature to produce continuing 
and immeasurable wealth and power. Nor 
were the glory-vistas of nature’s beauty 
made manifest as spiritual resources un- 
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til the love of nature and the creative 
work of arts and crafts were articulate 
in human wealth. 

Technological wealth not only trans- 
lates natural wealth into capital wealth 
but also transforms the face of nature 
and the lives of the people. Science, skills, 
invention, technology, machines multi- 
ply the quantity and quality of useful re- 
sources. Not just the five basic sciences 
of chemistry, physics, biology, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy, but a hundred 
applied sciences in medicine and agricul- 
ture, in machines and in power add limit- 
less resources to the incredible list. 
Scientific research and technological lab- 
oratories, testing grounds and measuring 
technics, trained personnel and multi- 
plied robots are new resources which 
make a new world. 

Yet all these are not resources except 
as processes and products of human lead- 
ership and skills, education and training, 
organization and management. Nor can 
natural resources and scientific dis- 
coveries be utilized wisely and controlled 
well except as all our technological 
wealth is applied to institutional wealth 
which in turn conserves, develops and 
uses wisely again the basic human wealth. 

The range and meaning of what we 
call capital wealth may be seen from an 
examination of the synonyms we use: 
riches, plenty, abundance, fortunes. The 
nature of such wealth may also be seen 
from the sources of individual or national 
riches. Thus in early America millions 
were made from the fur trade in which 
the natural resources of stream and field 
were translated into money or negotiable 
wealth, which in turn came to be invest- 
ed capital. Other fortunes were made in 
minerals or from cotton or corn or from 
railroads and urban transportation or 
from merchandise and commerce. 

Such wealth is measured in many 


ways: in money, in banks, in invested 
capital, in per capita wealth, in value of 
profits, in purchasing power, in stand- 
ards of living and expenditures and, in 
later years, in corporate fortunes and new 
“billion dollar industries.” It is also 
measured in terms of evaluation or 
“worth” of inventories of natural re- 
sources and technological resources, as 
well as in terms of public works and in- 
stitutional wealth. But in whatever form, 
both the symbol and the reality of capital 
wealth are keys to the utilization of all 
resources and become, therefore, the cen- 
tral measure of what the people have “to 
do with” and “‘to live on.” 

It must be clear, however, that the 
people represent the supreme wealth of 
any society: all other resources have 
meaning only in relation to the people 
and the society which they represent. 
“Only the people count” is a symbol of 
the evaluation of human resources. The 
people represent the universal human 
wealth which is the physical basis of so- 
ciety, even as natural resources and the 
earth itself are the tabernacle of all so- 
cieties. The people are both creators and 
creatures of wealth. In their role of cre- 
ators, they have contributed the measur- 
able wealth and institutions that go into 
the making of society. As creatures they 
are susceptible to physical and tech- 
nological forces. 

And, like other resources, the people 
are of many sorts. Millions strong, the 
people represent many groups and na- 
tionalities, many religious and political 
faiths, many occupational levels and 
many levels of achievement. Yet they 
cannot be catalogued merely as figures in 
a census or arbitrarily classified into 
blocks of resources. Elders and youth, 
men and women, children in a million 
homes and a thousand schools, white men, 


black men, red men, brown men, they 
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all together represent the ever-reproduc- 
ing resources of human society. Of what 
sort and how many working in how 
many ways and places and what society 
does to them and for them—these are 
criteria of the sort of resources and 
wealth a region or a nation may have and 
hold. 

The institutions of the people, how- 
ever, as institutional resources, consti- 
tute the greatest wealth of all, the prod- 
ucts of the people working with nature 
and culture. The home and family, the 
school and education, the church and 
religion, the state and government, in- 
dustry and work, community and asso- 
ciation—these represent the main body 
of institutional wealth. Within these, 
thousands of schools, of churches, of 
helping institutions, of agencies of art 
and literature, of money and exchange, 
of capital and co-operation, of organiza- 
tion and management, make up an almost 
unlimited list of institutional resources 
that go into the making of a rich cul- 
ture and economy. 


The cataloguing of all these resources 
of a region or a people is fundamental to 
the task of understanding and develop- 
ing the culture and economy of that 
region. To sense the meaning and power 
of the aggregate wealth of all kinds is 
to give momentum and concreteness to 
planning and direction. The application 
of the yardstick to this fivefold frame- 
work of natural, technological, capital, 
human, and institutional wealth is the 
first step in translating potentiality into 
power and in bridging the distance be- 
tween confusion and direction. 

And it must be clear that the good 
society is that society which is capable of 
translating its natural wealth into cap- 
ital wealth to be utilized for the crea- 
tion and development of institutions 


through which the lives and culture of 
the people are enriched. 


NEW BALANCE of man and his world 
is Our most important over-all goal 
today. There must be first of all a better 
balance between man and resources to the 
end that an abundance of the essential 
things of life may be available to all. This 
means a world order in which the basic 
needs of global organization are based 
upon regional needs and capacities. It 
means in the United States equality 
among all the regions. 

Yet there must be balance and equilib- 
rium between and among all the differ- 
ent kinds of resources, with particular 
emphasis upon human and institutional 
resources as opposed to the frequent over- 
emphasis on physical resources, technol- 
ogy, and wealth. This means that we 
need balanced communities and culture, 
balanced institutions as well as balanced 
economy. Within the field of institutions 
we have seen what totalitarian rule of one 
institution, the state, will do in contra- 
distinction to the balanced program of 
all the institutions —the family, the 
church, the school, labor, capital, the 
community, and government. 

And most important and most difficult 
of all is the task of somehow achieving a 
balance between culture and civilization, 
between the folk and the state, between 
men and machines, between science and 
humanity. For civilization as we have let 
it grow, fabricated of science and tech- 
nology, urbanism and megalopolitan cul- 
ture, industry and machines, intellectual- 
ism and scientific humanism, centraliza- 
tion and power—with all this flowering 
in the totalitarian state—this destroys so- 
ciety. And this is the basis of much of the 
fear abounding in the world. 

Manifestly then, through our educa- 
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tional and other institutions, through the 
social sciences and humanities, working 
with the natural sciences, we must seek 
a plane of marginal survival upon which 
we can recapture more of the folk and 
the human in an abiding process of bal- 
ance and equilibrium between conflict- 
ing forces and cultures, and between the 
extremes of technology and the means of 
human society. This means, then, the re- 
discovery and recognition of the human 
personality, including the folk-person- 
ality of peoples. And the basing of all our 
research and education on the equipment 
and the training of the people and upon 
the guarantee of human values will lead 
to a new renaissance of decentralization 
and balance which may become the 
world’s greatest era. 

“This is the way it seems to me.” My 
father, being somewhat Irish and some- 
what impatient, had a way of making 
rather positive and strong statements. 
For instance, I remember he used to say 


that anyone who claims he loves the Lord 
but hates the “nigger” is a liar; then he 
would smile benignly, and go on: “At 
least that’s the way it seems to me.” 

As a matter of fact, that is about as 
far as any of us can go now. We must 
seek a formula that will serve in per- 
sonal crises and dilemmas and will also 
operate toward the survival and enrich- 
ment of a new world society. It seems to 
me that this formula will be found some- 
where in the balance between and among 
the four great elements of time, faith, 
fellowship and work, and also in the bal- 
ance and equilibrium between conflict- 
ing forces and in the creation of regional 
opportunities for men everywhere. The 
search for this formula is a challenge to 
the scholarship of the humanities, phys- 
ical sciences and social sciences; it is a 
double challenge, a challenge which can 
be met only by development of both the 
balanced. individual and the balanced 


society. 

















DON’T LOOK UP— 
DON’T LOOK DOWN 


HARRY KIDD, JR. 


ING JUBILO! Year of our Lord 
Anno Domini Nineteen Hundred 
Forty-six year of freedom ringing 

loud in all lands all climes year of. four 
freedoms triumphant consecrated in 
blood of gaspedout lives of fairhaired 
boys blackhaired hooknosed boys wooly- 
haired blackskinned boys on golden 
sands of Pacific atolls in frozen mountain 
passes of Italy in dusty hedgerows of 
France with Fascism crushed Shintoism 
atomized Democracy triumphant in 
name of Lord God of hosts gentle Savior 
exponent of brotherhood of ill mankind 
liberty freedom sweet freedom of oppor- 
tunity freedom from want freedom from 
fear from hunger from tyranny given all 
peoples freely in name of United States 
of America by virtue of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt God Almighty Congress Tru- 
man and UNO that’s what we fought 
for Americans well wasn’t it? Nineteen 
Hundred Forty-six. Sing Jubilo! 

hg teny Let’s come to order 

—please let’s! Please! There— 

thank you so much! Now ladies I’m sure 
we all are so interested in today’s pro- 
gram. I was just saying to my husband 
this noon—I just said to Mr. Banks that 
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our program today shows just how pro- 
gressive we of the United States are—in 
our social thinking, you know, that is. 
Well, anyway, I just told Mr. Banks that 
where else but in our own United States 
would you find white ladies so interested 
in the problems of the colored people. 
And we’re so fortunate today to have 
Professor Washington with us to tell us 
something about the problems the col- 
ored people have — right down here 
where we live, ladies! Not that we don’t 
read all those horrid things, but I just 
said to Professor Washington that we all 
know those are so exceptional. And I just 
said if he’d just please be perfectly objec- 
tive and frank, he’d soon see that we 
were all of us broadminded and progres- 
sive, that is. So I'll just ask Professor 
Washington — Professor Washington — 
oh, there you are, Professor, back there! 
Now please, just come right up here to 
the front, Professor. For we do so want 
to know just what our colored friends are 
facing. There—thank you so much! La- 
dies—Professor Washington!” 

ING JuBILo! “Way down Souf’ whar 
S Ah wuz bawn’ in” —and they 
stopped the car by a bridge on a dusty 
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road it was a white man driving they tell 
me no matter anyway they took them 
out there were two of them at first when 
their wives began to whimper because 
their men were going to die somebody 
said let’s git them bitches too so they got 
them bitches too and there were four of 
them in the gray dust shaking death- 
scared against the scrubby dusty bushes 
and the guns cracked and somebody else 
laughed nervously jus’ like butcherin’ 
hogs by God yeah well ain’t they hell I 
reckon that'll learn ’°em come on let’s git 
outa here yeah let’s go. Sing Jubilo! 


se W ELL NOW, ladies, it’s a pleasuh to 


come up heah to talk to you la- 
dies. And don’t think the colored folk 
heah in this community don’t appreciate 
youah interest. Now you-all, every one 
of you, knows me and you knows the 
wuhk I’m trying to do heah. And...” 


“Isn’t he fine, Ella? Sh-h-h—John says 
he’s one nigger that really knows his 
place—even if he did go to a nigger col- 
lege one time!” 


“That’s what Frank says, too! Frank 


says he’s all right—a white man’s nigger! 
He says Professor Washington told him 
once that if the young boys and girls 
could just grow up contented to be good 
maids and first-class yard boys, there’d 
be no trouble at all in the South. Frank 
says he'll contribute to the school fund 
as long as they keep him in the principal’s 
job. Isn’t it funny, Dora Lou, how they 
love to be called ‘Professor’?” 

“Yes, isn’t it! Sh-h-h, let’s listen to 
him. I just love to hear him talk—all 
those big words and all!” 


ING JuBiLo! “Wisht Ah wuz a chim- 
bly-swaller!”—so the politicians hol- 
lered nigger nigger do you want to eat 
with a nigger sleep with one haw haw 


haw didn’t say nothing about sleepin’ 
did I haw haw haw don’t know about 
that now how about that do you want to 
have one marry your sister your daughter 
your pure innocent little girl for whom 
some black brute may be lusting sight 
unseen perhaps even this very minute 
this very second by God behind some 
bush under cover of darkness of night 
lusting well anyway everybody got ex- 
cited just listening and then somebody 
said Lutie done stole a harness or maybe 
it was that Walker nigger Ed Walker 
sure it was Ed so they caught Ed they 
caught him in a cornfield maybe or may- 
be it was Lutie in his house anyway it 
didn’t make a bit of difference now did 
it he was a black brute beast and he had 
it coming you know damned well he did 
lusting for the flesh of pure Southern 
womanhood well didn’t he now say who 
said saddle oh saddle well anyway it’s 
just one less nigger and they found him 
in a week didn’t they hell yes sixty miles 
away floating belly up in the bayou ditch 
say he was really a sight the damn craw- 
fish got at him for a while before they 
found him he was a mess what the hell 
maybe that'll hold them a little while 
they’re all gittis too damn uppity 
around here prosecute say who said pros- 
ecute you think anybody around here’s 
going to let a bunch of damnYankees 
tell us what to do with a black brute beast 
you think that why hell’s fire pick any 
damn jury you want to anywhere I guar- 
antee you it won’t make a bit of differ- 
ence no sir not a bit five minutes to walk 
out and five minutes to walk back in and 
sit down not guilty by God say what’d 
you think anyway? Sing Jubilo! 


“e ow Laptes, I know we all thought 

N that was a fine, fine speech! And 
we're so grateful to Professor Washing- 
ton! I think he’s made it clear to us that 
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our colored friends realize all we are do- 
ing for them and all we have done for 
them—I think they do indeed! And 
since Professor Washington has been so 
kind, to come up here and talk to us— 
well, I think there might be a little some- 
thing his school weeds! And well, maybe 
we could take up just a tiny little collec- 
tion today, couldn’t we, just today—be- 
cause we're all so aware that so much 
needs to be done—and, well, ‘do unto 
others’ is what I always say!” 


ING JuBILo! “Oh—’simmon-seed and 
sandy bottom” —sure you heard 
about it didn’t you why hell it’s in all the 
papers couple niggers bumped a couple 
white fellows soldiers mind you one of 
them had his uniform on yeah and them 
niggers just bumped into them on the 
street just like they was you or me and 
had a right to and them soldiers got them 
niggers told off and they got sore and 
had a fight and one of them niggers 
knocked one of them soldiers down and 
then the niggers got scared and run hell 
yes just like a damn nigger well anyway 
I’m telling you they shore God cleaned 
house on them niggers in that town the 
white men got together even little boys 
by God and they got them all yes sir all 
of them hell yes old ones young ones 
pickaninnies wenches all of them naw 
hell they didn’t kill them but they shore 
God beat the living hell out of plenty of 
them and what I mean I’m for it that’s 
the only way to show them damn niggers 
where they stand make all of them suffer 
if ary damn one steps out of line why 
hell’s fire what’re you talking about huh 
you think it ain’t very fair say you ain’t 
a God-damn nigger-lover are you well 
damn you speak up iffen you want to be 
around me standing up see speak up. Sing 


Jubilo! 


— I certainly thank you for 
youah kindness. We’re trying to 
save a little money to get some new seats 
for ouah fust-graders. The old ones they 
sent ovah from the High School—well, 
seems like they were just a little mite too 
large. And I know youah contribution 
will help us a lot. And once again I want 
to thank you for this privilege.” 


“And thank you, Professor Washing- 
ton! You can just go out through the 
dining room, if you don’t mind. And we 
do thank you so much. Now ladies, 
wasn’t the Professor’s talk just splendid 
—when we’re all so anxious to know all 
about their farm program and how 
they’re making so much better tenants 
out of them, now that they’re learning 
about canning and how to preserve meats 
and all those things. And I must say, my- 
self, that Abbie, that’s the little high- 
school girl that helps me out, that is she 
was in high school last year but she quit 
to go to work—she’s in the kitchen now, 
fixing some finy little refreshments for us 
—well, Abbie is just such good help, so 
respectful and honest and all. And she 
says that Professor Washington makes 
talks to the high-school students every 
week about how they must consider the 
value of service and humility and things 
like that. And she’s so good—and she only 
asks three dollars a week because she’s still 
so inexperienced. And she gets a little 
time off, too, on Thursdays. And that’s 
what I mean when I say there’s not really 
so terribly much to get all upset about, 
now is there?” 


. Jusro! Jubilo! Year of our Lord 
Anno Domini Nineteen Hundred 
Forty-six lift up your heads Americans 
leaders of the world saviors of Democ- 
racy knight-errants of liberty slayers of 
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dragons Fascism yeah and Communism’s 
next by God they’re all radicals look at 
the way the niggers are trying to go to 
the polls nowadays why you’d think 
they was good as a white man but we'll 
learn ’em different why Good God Al- 
mighty one of them wants to go to one 
of our own colleges right along with our 
own boys and girls yeah they say he’s 
filing suit or something that black bas- 


tard why hell’s own fire I'd suit him 
plenty if I got a chance at him Jee-zus 
Christ you’d think them stinking black 
brute beasts was human beings the way 
they’re trying to act uppity nowadays 
lift up your heads hold out your hands 
America to opportunity to freedom 
from fear from hunger from want from 
tyranny from hatred for you are Ameri- 
cans well aren’t you? Jubilo! Sing Jubilo! 


END OF TWILIGHT 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


HE END OF TWILIGHT has a softer sound. 
Day’s shout and laughter have no part in this 

cool stillness; everything seems holy: ground 

that spreads a sweetness, breeze-and-leafy kiss, 

the voices hushed on porches and in bed 

as children and grandparents, safe and blessed 

by slumber, blend with all that peace has led 

to cool tranquility; to prayer and rest. 


Let us keep twilight when the shouting’s heard, 
a leafy quiet like a hillside tree, 

a shaded haven like the nest a bird 

has hidden; let no rush or sharpness be 

part of this twilight-peace, in night, in day; 


keep part of twilight on the raucous way. 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Violence and Discipline: I 


W. M. FROHOCK 


O ONE should write of Ernest 
N Hemingway without asking 
himself first if he does not owe 
this man a particular debt. We all imi- 
tated him at one time or another. What 
he taught us was frequently so insidious 
that we never quite realized we were 
learning it. Even yet, after twenty years, 
the familiar contours of the Hemingway 
style keep turning up in the most unex- 
pected places. The following sample was 
printed in March, 1946: 


There was this Frenchman who came up 
from Venezuela and he talked in the Palace 
d’ Orient Armenian restaurant in New York 
about the recent revolution in Venezuela. 
Which is Venezuela, I said. It does not matter, 
he said. The socialists made the revolution 
against the conservatives and the commun- 
ists—the socialists and a part of the army, the 
part that is young and wants to bea colonel... 


This is by C. G. Paulding, Literary 
Editor of the Commonweal, a Roman 
Catholic publication in which one would 
not regularly expect the influence of 
Hemingway to be visible. Yet the pace of 
the thing, the rapidity of the sentences, 
the corner-cutting, the suppression of 


unessentials, all suggest very compelling- 
ly where Mr. Paulding learned to write. 

We imitated almost everything Hem- 
ingway did: the famous dialogue which 
sounds so much like transcribed talk pre- 


cisely because it leaves out all the things 


we say but never hear ourselves say; the 
deceptive simplicity of description; the’ 
understatement, or seeming understate- 


‘ment, of the emotions; the delight in such 


elementary pastimes as fighting, fishing 
and sexual intercourse; the fascination 
with pain and violent death; the fine, 


‘irresponsible, free-associative spoofing. 
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But in general we missed the fact that 
these things, new and shining as they 
were to us (with the added and somewhat 
false luster they also had through con- 
trast with the great complexity of Joyce, 
Lawrence and Proust) were only ancil- 
lary. 

It is a mystery now to us how we con- 
trived to miss the existence, in the center 
of these things which we imitated, of a 
discipline which Hemingway had work- 
ed out for himself and which made the 
difference between him and his imitators. 
He loved and admired Flaubert, and he 
wanted to achieve an accuracy_of state- 
ment like Flaubert’s—the difference be- 
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tween them being that whereas Flaubert 
had aimed especially at accuracy of state- 
ment regarding the exterior world, try- 
ing to nail an object with the one word 
that fitted it, for Hemingway the great 
necessity was to be accurate in the state- 
ment of emotions. Critics have rarely said 
much about this, although Edmund Wil- 
son, whose chapter on Hemingway in 
The Wound and the Bow 1 admire, men- 
tions it in passing. Yet Hemingway’s 
varying career can be summed up in ref- 
erence to this discipline. He adheres to it 
in the early short stories and the first two 


novels, and they are admirable. In the - 


nineteen thirties either he runs away 
from the discipline or it runs away with 
him; he preaches it, rather raucously, but 
has such great trouble with the practice 
that it is hard to admire much that he 
writes. And then, in a third stage, he re- 
turns to it again—not with complete suc- 
cess, because the job that he tackles is 
bigger than any of the earlier ones; but 
with enough success so that it is once 
more possible to regard him as a major 
novelist. 


From the beginning the thing that. 


stirred him most was violence, and the 
emotions of which he wrote were those 
stimulated by pain and killing—war, and 
bull-fighting, and big game-hunting, and 
fishing to kill rather than for sport, and 
love conceived as something in itself 
very akin to violence. Purposely he chose 
a material which was stronger stuff than 
that of Frank Norris, and wrote about it 
as Sherwood Anderson might have writ- 
ten, if Anderson, who was a great story- 
teller but a lazy artist, had not sloughed 
the job whenever a specific emotion was 
involved. The places where Anderson 
dodged, saying “that’s another thing” or 
“but let that pass,” are the ones in which 
by instinct Hemingway saw his major 
goal. 
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HE DISCIPLINE is present and full- 

grown in The Sun Also Rises, and 
becomes explicitly visible when the Paris 
episode is over and the characters have 
got into Spain. Jake and Bill are now on 
top of the bus from Pamplona to Bur- 


guete: 
The bus climbed steadily up the road. The 


country was barren and rocks stuck up 
through the clay. There was no grass beside 
the road. Looking back we could see the coun- 
try spread out below. Far back the fields were 


_squares of green and brown on the hillsides. 


Making the horizon were the brown moun- 
tains. They were strangely shaped. As we 
climbed higher the horizon kept changing. 
As the bus ground slowly up the road we 
could see other mountains coming up in the 
south. Then the road came over the crest, 
flattened out, and went into a forest. It was 
a forest of cork oaks, and the sun came 
through the trees in patches, and there were 
cattle grazing back in the trees. We went 
through the forest and the road came out and 
turned along a rise of land, and out ahead of 
us was a rolling green plain, with dark moun- 
tains beyond it. These were not like the 
brown, heat-baked mountains we had left be- 


_ hind. These were wooded and there were 


clouds coming down from them. The green 
plain stretched off. It was cut by fences and 
the white of the road showed through the 
trunks of a double line of trees that crossed 
the plain toward the north. As we came to 
the edge of the rise we saw the red roofs and 
white houses of Burguete ahead strung out on 
the plain, and away off on the shoulder of 
the first dark mountain was the gray metal- 
sheathed roof of the monastery on Ronce- 
valles.* 


This comes extremely close to being a 
classic example of getting a maximum of 
effect from the least expenditure of ma- 





*Passages from Hemingway’s novels are 
quoted by permission of his publisher, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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terials. Twelve of the eighteen adjectives 
are color references, and remarkably un- 
specific; of the rest four are relatively 
empty — “barren, heat-baked, rolling, 
spread out”—and of the other two, one 
tells you only that the shape of the moun- 
tains on the horizon was strange. This 
leaves only the metal-sheathed roof, and 
even here again, except in relation to the 
others, there is nothing arresting. The 
adverbs — “slowly, steadily, higher” — 
contribute no more. This is also true of 
the verbs: “‘was-were” turn up thirteen 
times; most of the others are simple state- 
ments about the movement of the bus 
and changes in the countryside resulting 
from it. Only one, “ground,” makes 
much of a sense impression, taken by it- 
self, and the sense impression is one which 
we are too used to. Out of the others I 
find that I can get images as follows— 
rocks sticking up “sat of the ground, a 
flattened road, cows grazing, sunlight 
through trees, a road stretching away, 
fields cut by lines of trees. And there is 
nothing in all of this, except the mention 
of cork oaks and the monastery at the 
very end, to identify the scene as spe- 
cifically Spanish. You can find most of 
the rest of it, even the red roofs, in the 
American West. 

At first glance the sentence structure 
presents the same simplicity. But attempt 
complicating it and you see what Hem- 
ingway is doing: change the three sen- 
tences from “Making the horizon . . .” 
as far as“ . . . the horizon kept chang- 
ing,” into “the brown, strangely shaped 
mountains that made the horizon kept 
changing as we climbed higher,” and you 
discover that in doing it you have inter- 
fered with a procession which has a 
characteristic orderliness and pace of its 
own. Up to the moment when the bus 
comes over the crest, Hemingway has 
been setting out straight statements each 


containing one sense impression, with a 
full pause after each, as the eye wanders 
farther from the grassless shoulder of the 
road to the mountainous horizon; but 
slowly, with recognizable purposeless- 
ness. But presently the impressions be- 
come somewhat more specific. This forest 
above the crest is identifiable as cork oak; 
there are patterns of light and shadow; 
those are cows you see through the trees. 
And as he does this, the sentences become 
relatively more complicated, there is less 
pause between the impressions, and they 
are coming thick and fast when you at 
last see the monastery roof and know that 
it is Roncesvalles and wake up to being in 


In other words, the procession and 
pace here are essentially emotional. We 
now remember how the: ride started. The 
two men are on the bus with a number of 
Basque country people, among whom 
Jake feels especially at home. We get the 
feeling that to Hemingway, unspoiled 
people of this sort are always good. (See 
his treatment of the African tribe in 
Green Hills of Africa for the type of 
primitive he likes particularly.) Wine- 
skins have passed around. Jake and Bill 
are happy and full of good fellowship, 
completely relaxed and certainly mellow- 
ed by the wine. They are watching the 
view without paying any special atten- 
tion to it until the bus nears its destina- 
tion, where they have the right to expect 
a great deal of pleasure which they have 
come a long distance to get. Taken this 
way, the description makes particularly 
good sense; and a substitute job »full of 
color and precise de 
ing imagery, would be phoney. Jake pea 
‘Bill'are in no mood for distinguishing be- 
tween colors, or for looking closely at 
particular parts of the landscape, and 
their minds are too comfortable for them 
to be making any particularly acute asso- 
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ciations which might produce metaphor. 
From this point of view, anything but 
what Hemingway has produced would 
be emotionally faked, unnatural, a sort 
of impurity. Certainly there would be 
nothing hard or clean about it, This con- 
| stant checking of the writing against the 
emotion involved is what I mean by 
! discipline. It should be the central ele- 
ment in any discussion of Hemingway. 

In the light of the discipline, the emo- 
tional pattern of the book as a whole 
becomes important; and we had better 
reconstruct it, since the passing of time 
is obscuring it more and more, at least to 
the new reader. The whole job of reading 
this book has changed from what it was 
twenty years ago. The Lost Generation 
has already achieved the dignity—and 
unreality—of a Historical Concept. It is 
increasingly hard to remember that the 
American expatriates of two decades 
back were serious artists and not spoiled 
brats; it may be too much to expect that 
a group which fled America because it 
did not feel emotionally secure and at 
home there should seem anything other 
than trivial to another generation which, 
after another war, is compellingly im- 
pressed by the insecurity of mere physical 
life anywhere on the planet. 

Certainly Hemingway’s despair, like 
that of Eliot in “The Waste Land,” is the 
kind which can be contemplated with 
leisure and some ease; it is despair without 
terror. As a matter of fact, the years of 
the great depression had already blunted 
its point; too many people discovered 
that it is even more important to eat 
regularly than to feel out of place among 
one’s contemporaries. And consequently 
it is easy to miss the essential datum, that 
the emotional mood of the first part of 
The Sun Also Rises is a ceaseless, dull 
ache. The reader is supposed to Know ¢ that 
Jake’s physical disability is in large part 


a symbol for the general feeling of frus- 
tration and pointlessness of life, that if 
Jake were physically qualified to possess * 
Brett it would make very little difference, 
that Brett’s nymphomania is really un- 
important because if she ever managed to 
overcome it she would be accomplishing 
the eradication of a symptom without do- 
ing anything for the sickness of the soul. 
I should think that it might be impossible 
for anyone opening the book now to find 
anything much, other than irrelevant 
digression, in the pages about the self- 
made Greek Count whose fantastic wine- 
parties, of course, used to have so much 
to do with the reader’s getting the mood 
of the whole first part, since Jake so 
palpably feels that while such things are 
not a very profitable occupation they are 
certainly as profitable as anything else._ 

Yet only if we understand the essential 
emotional mood of the first part of the 


| book can we appreciate the careful bal- 


ance between the emotions and the writ- 
ing—otherwise there is no reasonable ex- 
planation for Hemingway’s writing so 
completely under wraps. We risk seeing 


much more of the snaffle and the bit than 


we do of the bloody horse. Either we feel 


the appropriateness of the constant ton- 
ing down of the whole Paris episode or it 
will seem like a somewhat stagey prepara- 
tion for the Spanish part, designed to 
make the latter look brilliant by contrast. 
We have to know that we get a scant and 
referential treatment of the Paris scene 
because Jake is so used to it, and it is so 
much a part of his dull ache that he does 
not really see it. We get some of the free- 
associative spoofing that Hemingway 
loves to do, about taxidermy and the 
possibility of stuffed dogs as gifts, but 
this, as compared with the lovely ex- 
amples of the same stuff in the Burguete 
episode, is carefully restrained. The 
characters do not yet appear as par- 
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ticularly interesting people; we know 
that Cohn is an importunate romantic 
oaf, that Mike Campbell is a drunken 
chronic bankrupt, that Brett is a drunk 
with a tendency toward promiscuity— 
and even of her we get something short 
of a full picture until the Paris episode is 
over and we discover that she has been 
sleeping with Cohn, for whom she cares 
absolutely nothing. Of them all we know 
just enough so that nothing they do later 
in the story will catch us by surprise. 

Hemingway’s whole method in this 
first part is pretty well summed up in his 
description of Brett as she is riding with 
Jake in a taxi. It is night. Illumination is 
provided by an occasional shop window 
and by the flares of workmen who are re- 
pairing trolley tracks. All that you ac- 
tually get of Brett (and here again Hem- 
ingway is sticking to his purpose of giv- 
ing you what the character actually sees, 
not what he should see) is the whiteness 
of her face and the long line of her neck 
—even though these people are alone and 
they are as much in love as their _per- 
sonal disabilities will permit. Substitute 
in this instance the idea of emotion for 
light and you have Hemingway’s guiding 
motive throughout the first part: he sees 
and says only what the abomination-of- 
desolation mood permits. Obviously, if 
the emotional mood is misunderstood by 
the reader, the whole point is lost. 

For the structure of The Sun Also 
Rises starts with the low-pitch of the 
Paris episode, and begins to rise when the 
people approach the Pyrenees. There is a 
general increase of awareness and a liven- 
ing of the senses—the impressions we get 
from the page and a quarter describing 
the ride from San Sebastian to Pamplona 
are more intense than anything similar in 
the preceding ninety-five pages. The old 
ache remains, but emotions become more 
vivid and sense perceptions flow faster 





all the way through to the last day of the 
Pamplona fiesta; characters round out 
—as far as Hemingway’s characters ever 
round out—and the clashes toward which 
they all have been heading take place. 
Then there is the magnificent account of 
the performance of Romero and Bel- 
monte in the Pamplona ring; the party 
breaks up; Brett goes off with the bull- 
fighter; and from here on to the end the 
emotions scale down into the old dull 
ache again. 

I hope that this does not constitute an 
unorthodox reading of the book. What 
Hemingway does, having established the 
fundamental lack of integrity of Jake’s | 
friends Brett, Mike and Cohn, is to take 
them on the last brilliant days of the | 
fiesta to witness a display—even though 
none of them seems qualified to recognize 
it or to profit by it—of the closest ap- 
proach that he knows to perfect integrity. 


Romero never made any contortions, al- 
ways it was straight and pure and natural in 
line. The others twisted themselves like cork- 
screws . . . Afterward, all that was faked 
turned bad . . . Romero’s bull-fighting gave 
real emotion, because he kept the absolute 
purity of line . . . Since the death of Jose- 
lito all the bull-fighters had been developing 
a technic which simulated this appearance 
of danger in order to give a fake emotional 
feeling, while the bull-fighter was really safe. 
Romero had the old thing, the holding of his 
purity of line... 


The fact of the great beauty of in- 
tegrity is what, if I am right, makes the 
last day of the fights the climax of The 
Sun Also Rises. After this the story works 
down into the emotional doldrums of the 
dull ache in which it began, and the dem- 
onstration is completed that there is no 
new thing under the sun. In this interpre- 
tation of the novel, of course, Romero be- | 
comes even more than a man who pur- 
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sues a dangerous trade with great in- 
tegrity; he becomes a symbol for general 
integrity itself. When Brett runs away 
with him after the fights, she is messing 
up something more important than the 
life of a promising young artist. 


HAT ROMERO ACCOMPLISHES with 
the sword and muleta is precisely 
what Hemingway wants to accomplish 
with words. In connection with the ride 
_up from Pamplona to Burguete, we iden- 
tified as his discipline a determined effort 
to be emotionally honest, to render the 
emotions pure, straight, real and un- 
faked; and we applied to his writing in 
that instance adjectives just now applied 
by Hemingway to Romero’s perform- 
ance with the bulls. We now have to 
emphasize the way in which Heming- 
way’s ideal of integrity is connected with 
the act of violence and how, as a corol- 
lary, being able to write well about vio- 
lence becomes the test of the writer’s 
discipline. 
For this purpose it is important that 
the spectacle of integrity in bull-fighting 


is double: beside Romero and his artistic. 


perfection we have Juan Belmonte, who 
can not match Romero even when un- 
handicapped and who, on this day, is 
fighting in spite of the paralyzing pain 
of a fistula. He is significant to this argu- 
ment because in his case as in Romero’s, 
Hemingway, who, we say, has accepted 
a discipline of writing which forbids any- 
thing but the completely unfaked feel- 
ing, lets his emotions run. 


. Belmonte’s jaw came further out in 
contempt, and his face turned yellower, and 
he moved with greater difficulty as his pain 
increased, and finally the crowd were actively 
against him, and he was utterly contemptuous 
and indifferent. He had meant to have a great 
afternoon, and instead it was an afternoon of 
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sneers, shouted insults, and finally a volley of 
cushions and pieces of bread and vegetables, 
thrown down at him in the plaza where he had 
had his greatest triumphs. His jaw only went 
further out. Sometimes he turned to smile 
that toothed, long-jawed, lipless smile when 
he was called something particularly insult- 
ing, and always the pain that any movement 
produced grew stronger and stronger, until 
finally his yellow face was parchment color, 
and after his second bull was dead and the 
throwing of the bread and cushions was over, 
after he had saluted the President with the 
same wolf-jawed smile and contemptuous 
eyes, and handed his sword over the barrera 
to be wiped, and put back in its case, he pass- 
ed through into the callejon and leaned on 
the barrera below us, his head on his arms, 
not seeing, not hearing anything, only going 
through his pain. 


Particular attention is invited to the 
last sentence of this passage—which is ac- 
tually half the quotation in length—to 
the rushing summary of all the indignity 
and all the suffering, to the intuition of 
the defiant spirit of the man as long as 
defiance is called for, to the eye of the 
writer following the minor detail of the 
sword wiping, and to the final over- 


whelming mastery of the pain. I do not 
know of any other place in Hemingway | 
where he has reached such tension as ! 


this. 

The figure of the bull-fighter who for 
money, and for his own integrity, faces 
death with nothing but his courage left 
to carry him, comes up at least four times 
in Hemingway’s work—here, and again 
in Death in the Afternoon with Manuel 
Garcia Maera, who ruins his wrist by hit- 
ting bone with his sword but still goes on, 
try after try, until he has killed his bull, 
even though he has to use his left hand to 
pick up his sword each time it flies out of 
the grasp of his right; and in the case of 
the bull-fighter in “The Undefeated” 
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who returns to the ring when he is too old 
to fight; and in “Banal Story,” which 
consists entirely of a bitter antithesis be- 
tween the phoney contents of the Forum 
Magazine and the honest death of the 
Maera above mentioned, who dies in Ma- 
drid of pneumonia. This comes near to 
being a listing, to be put with the retreat 
from Caporetto in A Farewell to Arms 
and the story of the boxer in “Fifty 
Grand,” of Hemingway’s most effective 
writing. 

The quality which makes men do these 
things Hemingway will later refer to as 
the quality of having cojones; I take it 
there is thus a connection between having 
cojones and having integrity, and am 
consequently willing to put up somewhat 
with the protracted demonstrations of 
sexual stamina which make Heming- 
way’s later novels at times sophomoric if 
not simply offensive. How plainly co- 
jones symbolize the kind of integrity 
Hemingway admires, and was setting as a 
rule of discipline for himself in his early 
writing, becomes apparent even in the la- 
mentable To Have and Have Not, in 
which Harry Morgan’s lusty bed sessions 
are set up against the masturbations of 
the rich woman on the yacht and the 
adultery-for-profit of the aspiring writ- 
er. This discussion could even be extend- 
ed to include speculations on the meaning 
of Jake’s particular disability and the re- 
current talk of steers in the middle part 
of The Sun Also Rises. 

Meanwhile, the literary value of this 
sort of integrity comes home with all its 
force as soon as you pick up A Farewell 
to Arms. Strictly speaking, this book is 
hardly a novel at all, at least if the word 
novel is used in the traditional sense of a 
story which develops through the inter- 
actions of a group of characters one upon 
the other. For Hemingway’s story has 
really but one major character, Frederic 
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Henry, and is in the last analysis noth- 
ing more than the account of how falling 
in love feels to a young man who is sick 
of a war. Few books are made of less ma- 
terial. Hemingway depends almost en- 
tirely on the trained and disciplined eye, 
and the carefully accurate report on the 
emotions. The end product may be— 
and I believe it is—closer to a good movie 
script than to a conventional novel: but 
it is still one of the few books of our time 
that stands entirely by itself. 

I do not mean exactly that Heming- 
way was working on this book, as I be- 
lieve he was working on For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, with Hollywood production 
and even possibly a specific Hollywood 
actor in mind. I do mean that in large 
portions of the book his eye is working 
as the camera works when it is respon- 
sible to a good director. Time is relentless- 
ly foreshortened: chapter one takes you 
through a whole fall and part of a 
winter of the war, in a series of rapid 
impressions briefly sketched, one flowing 
into another, by a sort of selection very 
much like that of the narrating lens. 
Then you narrow into the village and 
move into the officers’ mess, to a table, 
and to a conversation which is significant 
only in that you know that this sort of 
thing goes on eternally. By the end of 
chapter three you have Henry back from 
his winter leave and spring coming on; 
what has intervened amounts to nothing 
—you know this from the stream-of- 
memory stuff, the familiar flashback 
technique which was probably an even 
more common device in the day of the 
silent film than it is now. The ambulance 
trips in the mountain are handled as if the 
camera were mounted on the truck. 


We were in the foot-hills on the near side of 
the river and as the road mounted there were 
the high mountains off to the north with snow 
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still on the tops. I looked back and saw the 
three cars all climbing, spaced by the interval 
of their dust. We passed a long column of 
loaded mules, the drivers walking along beside 
the mules wearing red fezzes. They were 
bersaglieri. 

Beyond the mule train the road was empty 
and we climbed through the hills and then 
went down over the shoulder of a long hill 
into a river-valley. There were trees along 
both sides of the road and through the right 
line of trees I saw the river, the water clear, 
fast and shallow. The river was low and there 
were stretches of sand and pebbles with a 
narrow channel of water and sometimes the 
water spread like a sheen over the pebbly bed. 


This is straight movie, complete with 
everything but the shooting directions, 
the lens being permitted to pick up more 
or less, and to hold it longer or shorter 
times, according to the mood of Frederic 
Henry. The technique is basically the 
same for the moment when the shell hits 
his dugout, for the Caporetto episode, for 
the row up the lake, for Catherine’s death 
in the Swiss hospital. For the reader it all 
amounts to a remarkable feeling, at times 
almost painful, of the immediacy of the 
sensations, 

Henry’s mood, of course, is compound- 
ed of his disgust with the war and his 
love for Catherine Barkley. Just how 
scrupulously Hemingway reports this 
mood can be picked out of a comparison 
between two passages, superficially sim- 
ilar, which at first look like identical 
handlings of the stream-of-conscious- 
ness. One is the summary, mentioned 
above, of Henry’s late-winter leave; the 
other the account of what runs through 
his head later on the same day, as he lies 
stretched on his bed waiting for supper. 
The first is a stream of jumbled memories 
of the one-night cheap hotels and the 
drinking and the whores, which added 
together make the story of his meaning- 


less furlough. In the second he is becom- 
ing aware that he is really in love with 
Catherine; his fantasy fastens on taking 
her with him back to Milan, where he has 
just been, and each detail stands out 
alone in spite of the way they flood in on 
him. 


Because we would not wear any clothes 
because it was so hot and the window open 
and the swallows flying over the roofs of the 
houses and when it was dark afterward and 
you went to the window very small bats 
hunting over the houses and close down over 
the trees and we would drink the capri and 
the door locked and it hot and only a sheet 
and the whole night and we would both love 
each other all night in the hot night in Milan. 


The difference between the two pass- 
ages lies of course in their representing 
two sides of a Romantic antithesis which 
is not at all original with Hemingway, a 
variation on the As - in - the - midst - 
of - battle - there - is - room - for - 
thoughts-of-love theme, i.e., the bravest 
are the tenderest; but the antithesis is 
stated here through a change in the man- 
ner of reporting sensations which has to 
be attributed to the essential discipline of 
the man and merits the adjectives we ap- 
plied to the Burguete episode of The Sun 
Also Rises. This is the stuff A Farewell to 
Arms is made of. 

Plus, to be sure, the inevitably deft 
dialogue and the unobtrusive insertion 
of a minor symbol here and there—for 
example, the rain. At the beginning of 
the book, the rain is only the misery of 
the soldier, a part of the ineluctable 
boredom of war. But after Catherine 
becomes pregnant we learn that she is 
afraid of “being dead in the rain.” When 
the idyll is broken off and Henry has to 
go up to the front before Caporetto, they 
separate in the rain after the bleak experi- 
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ence in the station-side hotel. Rain falls 
on the whole Caporetto debacle, and 
Henry has to escape both the Italian 
battle-police and the rain-filled river; 
and finally, after everything is over and 
Catherine is dead, he walks away from 
the hospital in the rain. This sort of 
thing does not, of course, impede the 
book’s value as a movie script. 

Neither does the eroticism which is 
the constant companion of violence in 
almost everything that Hemingway has 
written and which sooner or later has 
to be evaluated by any critic who writes 
seriously about him. The Hemingway 
who had always been preoccupied with 
catching and reporting the mgst_ intense 
sensations has, from the earliest short 
stories on to the present, been bewitched 
by the problem of writing about the 
emotional obbligati of the most exclusive- 
ly physical act the human animal can 
contrive. This is not, at least not in 
the Bostonian sense, pornography. It is 
obscene in the same sense that Heming- 
way's descriptions of violent death are 
obscene. In death and in procreation and 
possibly in several other necessary hu- 
man activities a man has a right to a 
certain amount of privacy, because what 
takes place simply does not happen on a 
vocal level: the reader invades these 
privacies only with a sense of intrusion 
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and as likely as not comes away with, 
more than anything else, a keen feeling 
of disbelief. Probably he does not want 
to believe. 

In any case, from the short story in 
which the owl goes flapping off through 
the forest, to the long tale of how Rob- 
ert Jordan in his sleeping bag feels the 
earth move, I have to report that Hem- 
ingway leaves me entirely unconvinced. 
From another angle, however, this mat- 
ter probably reveals the essential weak- 
ness of Hemingway’s basic interpreta- 


-tion of life. As Edmund Wilson has 


pointed out, Hemingway has never suc- 
ceeded in making love a two-way enter- 
prise: the women are silently submissive 
instruments, not autonomous personali- 
ties. Similarly the matter of violence 
seems to become more and more a per- 
sonal concern of Hemingway’s, rather 
than a part of the general predicament 
of the race. Out of such a view, no ade- 
quate explanation of human suffering, 
or of human love, is likely to come. 

But the meaning of this is less ap- 
parent in A Farewell to Arms than it 
will be later, after this first period in 
Hemingway’s career—the period of the 
successfully disciplined vision—is past 
and done. 

[Mr. Frobock will conclude his study 
of Ernest Hemingway in the Spring 
SOUTHWEST REVIEW. ] 
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Art of the Santero 
SAINTS AND SAINT MAKERS IN NEW 
MEXICO, by E. Boyp. Laboratory of An- 
thropology, Santa Fe. $5.00. 


“M EN WHO CREATED the carved 
and painted saint-figures not 
only unwittingly were demonstrating 
their mastery over the world and the raw 
materials about them; they were able to 
stand on tiptoe a little to reach heaven. 
The lesson in this is a lesson in anthropol- 
ogy.” Thus does Maurice Ries, director of 
the Laboratory of Anthropology, justify 
that institution’s recent publication, 
Saints and Saint Makers in New Mexico. 
In making available this authentic ma- 
terial, the Laboratory of Anthropology 
not only interprets the highest form of 
Spanish Colonial art; it also makes pos- 
sible the first definitive survey of folk art 
in America. The art of the santero (the 
maker of the images of saints) may now 
take its rightful place beside that of the 
craftsmen and artists of early New Eng- 
land and Colonial Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Until the advent of this volume, any- 
one seriously interested in those utterly 
charming and distinctive figures of saints 
would have been largely dependent upon 
the works of the first New Mexican 
writers, artists and travelers, who tended 
to exaggerate the emotional and romantic 
aspects of the santero art. Miss Boyd, hav- 
ing set herself the task of identifying the 
santeros 2nd their subjects and classifying 


them typologically, has based her ex- 
haustive research upon stray clues in 
church manuscripts, U. S. Army reports, 
letters and journals, and upon soon-to- 
be-forgotten local traditions. The com- 
parative analysis of figures is drawn from 
both private collections and those housed 
in the Laboratory of Anthropology, the 
Museum of New Mexico, the Harwood 
Foundation, the Taylor Museum, and the 
Denver Museum. The resulting sixty- 
eight pages of scientific fact rescues from 
obscurity the primitive art of making 
santos. The book may be said to be the 
first authoritative analysis of the subject 
in its entirety. 

The santero school of art flourished 
during the period of great isolation in 
New Mexico: from 1750 until the com- 
ing of Archbishop Lamy in 1851. His or- 
der to discard all santos and replace them 
with the imported conventional plaster 
of paris images and colored lithographs 
brought about the fate common to all 
folk art—final disappearance when in- 
dustry offered substitutes. 

The background for this period was 
laid during the Franciscan missionizing 
along the Rio Grande valley, where we 
see the earliest emergence of Spanish 
Colonial folk art. In this isolated area, 
cut off from supplies, the friars were 
thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources, The necessity of bridging the 
language barrier and conveying the ab- 
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stract mysteries of religion to illiterate 
parishioners necessitated the direct ap- 
proach of pictorial representation. This 
was arrived at through the medium of 
paintings on the tanned hides of buck, 
elk, or buffalo. These Franciscan paint- 
ings, though crudely executed, looked 
to the Old World for their inspiration 
and constitute the first trace of European 
occupation. While they differ in purpose 
from the work of the santero almost two 
centuries later (the Franciscans depicted 
lineal incidents of major importance in 
Catholic teachings, while the santero 
found mere symbols of these teachings 
sufficient) , they serve to establish the in- 
fluence of the Franciscan order. Regret- 
tably, all but a few of these skin paint- 
ings were destroyed in the Pueblo revolt. 

An occasional statue or oil painting 
executed by professionals in Mexico made 
its way into the colony during the first 
part of the eighteenth century, but the 
failure of Spanish military strength cur- 
tailed most trade. Certainly luxuries such 
as art objects ceased to be imported. Dur- 
ing the ensuing period of isolation, out- 
side influence was negligible. The secular 
clergy in charge of the area, unlike their 
European predecessors, were native-born 
and limited in their cultural background. 
As religious zeal continued to grow, it 
found expression in the construction and 
repair of churches. Soon the demand for 
statues and altar-pieces was met by local, 
untrained artists. These earliest efforts 
were an attempt to follow the pretentious 
and conventional religious pictures im- 
ported from Mexico. 

While the primitive santero was utterly 
unable to cope with the problem of form 
and perspective in the ornate and three- 
dimensional compositions, his simplifica- 
tion of the subject matter retained a 
naive adequacy for the intelligent but 
unsophisticated Spanish Colonial audi- 
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ences. Aside from their obvious lack of 
training, these early works were further 
distinguishable from the imported oil 
paintings by the fact that they were exe- 
cuted in tempera. There is no evidence 
of manufacture or use of oil paint in 
colonial New Mexico. A large group of 
santos (santos are divided into two cate- 
gories: the panels are known as retablos 
in contrast to the figures in the round 
known as bultos) may be ascribed to this 
early group of copyists. 

Gradually the santero evolved his own 
style, which soon became more assured 
and better suited to his medium. In the 
case of the retablos the drawings became 
bolder, details were largely omitted, and 
the composition was in two-dimensional 
outline. As the indigenous school of 
painting crystallized, six painters with 
pronounced personal styles are identifi- 


able. 

Among this group we find José Ara- 
gon, representing the period between im- 
itation and creation. Since he signed a 
few of his retablos, and occasionally in- 
cluded lettered inscriptions as well 2s a 
date, comparative analysis makes other 
panels easily ascribable to him. His deli- 
cate outline of figures and objects all on 
the same plane, the mannerism of render- 
ing the eyes in a single arc and pin dot, 
the frequent use of tiled paving without 
perspective, and a preference for dark 
browns and reds are the distinguishing 
features of his style. His saints, unlike 
those of his successors, were depicted in 
poses of eighteenth century paintings 
from Spain. The dates inscribed on his 
panels indicate that José Aragon worked 
between 1820 and 1840. Saints and Saint 
Makers in New Mexico presents well- 
chosen examples of his work, as well as 
of that of his successors (twenty-four 
plates in all); and it is thus possible for 
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the reader to follow the author’s premise 
with conviction. 

Miguel Aragon, a prolific santero 
whose work is largely identifiable upon 
the basis of verbal evidence, worked be- 
tween 1830 and 1840 in the hill town of 
Cordova. The old reredos from the Llano 
Quemado chapel was labeled by the late 
Frank Applegate as the work of Miguel 
Aragon. With this example as a basis of 
comparison it is possible to ascribe numer- 
ous other altar-pieces and small retablos 
to him. His figures, though simple in 
construction, are carefully drawn and 
easily distinguishable against their custo- 
mary white yeso background. He paint- 
ed in a higher key than any other of the 
santeros, using clear red, yellow, and 
bright blue. The use of gray, green, and 
brown was limited to small areas. His 
faces invariably follow the same formula: 
heavy upper and lower eyelids, the fore- 
head and upper lid being white, the lower 
eyelid gray, while the cheeks glow with 
a patch of pink. The line of the eyebrows 
is pronounced, that of the right eye con- 
tinuing to form the line of the nose. The 
use of two stylized trees or a group of 
colored dots is a marked preference for 
filling space. 

Some writers state that Miguel Aragon 
made bultos, ascribing those found in the 
area of Cordova to him. Miss Boyd, how- 
ever, points out that it is hardly correct 
to assume that the artist who painted ex- 
ceptionally flat two-dimensional figures 
in stylized patterns would also be capable 
of modeling the rounded, graceful fig- 
ures of the more naturalistic bultos. 

A prolific santero who portrayed pop- 
ular saints of the upper Rio Grande val- 
ley is known as Mollefio; he is more com- 
monly referred to as the “chili painter,” 
his later work being easily identified by 
what amounted to a trade mark in the 
shape of forms like red chili peppers. It 


is assumed that the use of these glowing 
red forms sprang from the desire to adapt 
the ornate scrolls and arabesques of the 
baroque school, rather than from any de- 
sire to immortalize the regional vegetable. 
Mollefio’s later style, positive, assured, 
and described by Miss Boyd as amounting 
to a shorthand in paint, merely indicated 
anatomy, details of dress and hair, ani- 
mals and flowers, by the briefest and most 
stylized symbols. She assumes that he 
worked during the same years ascribed 
to José Aragon, although the “chili paint- 
er” far outdistanced his contemporary 
in stylistic creativeness. 

The highly appealing bultos, carved 
from pine or cottonwood (usually in sev- 
eral pieces put together with pegs or 
glue) are far more fragile than the reta- 
blos and have barely withstood the vicis- 
situdes of time. It is no wonder that the 
bultos which survived years of constant 
usage in religious processionals, exposure 
to droughts and floods, and wear and 
tear resulting from the practice of tak- 
ing them home to dress as votive offer- 
ings, and the custom of cutting off a 
bit of the wood to burn so that the ashes 
might cure ailing persons, have come 
down to us in fragments. These survivors 
have been further distorted through at- 
tempted restorations by unskilled work- 
ers who used foreign materials such as 
plaster of paris or putty; hence we fre- 
quently find their original appearance 
changed beyond recognition. 

In an attempt to classify a few 
groups by style Miss Boyd refers to the 
Taylor Museum publication of Santos, 
an admirable collection of photographs 
of bultos. While the brief text of this 
work chiefly concerns itself with Euro- 
pean biographies of saints rather than 
with any attempt at chronology on the 
basis of stylistic analysis, Mitchell Wilder, 
the author, does describe a certain homo- 
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geneous group of bultos as belonging to 
the Santa Cruz school, so called after 
the village of that name, apparently the 
center of their distribution. These well- 
executed bultos, which are realistic as to 
anatomy, gracefully rounded in form 
and charmingly colored, would logically 
seem the work of one man. 

Miss Boyd finds it possible to isolate 
another related group she describes as 
“humanist” in feeling: they are charac- 
terized by the intense quality of facial 
expressions. Still another group, the Peni- 
tente bultos, share the dramatic tendency 
toward extreme exaggeration. 

In conclusion the author calls attention 
to a few random examples of related 
santos throughout the Spanish colonies of 
the New World, shedding light upon the 
force and determination of the Spanish 
temperament in creating this truly reli- 
gious art when confronted with the lack 
of the symbolic images it craves. 

—RUvuTH MorcGan. 


New Letters of Mark Twain 

MARK TWAIN: THE LETTERS OF 
QUINTUS CURTIUS SNODGRASS, 
edited by Ernest E. Letsy, University Press 
in Dallas, Southern Methodist University. 
$2.00. 


HE ADDITION of ten letters to the 
canon of Mark Twain’s writings is 
a matter of importance to students of 
American literature. These unacknowl- 
edged and previously uncollected let- 
ters were discovered by Miss Minnie M. 
Brashear, Professor Ernest E. Leisy, and 
Mr. Thomas Ewing Dabney and are 
here edited with an introduction and 
notes by Professor Leisy. 
The letters first appeared in the New 
Orleans Daily Crescent at irregular in- 
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tervals from January 21 to March 30, 
1861. They are signed by Quintus Cur- 
tius Snodgrass, who by his own account 
is a high private in the Louisiana Guard. 
Snodgrass, who remains throughout this 
correspondence a civilian at heart, dis- 
cusses with broad satire the officiousness 
of non-coms, the lofty airs of officers, 
the ineptitude of recruits on the drill 
ground, and the injustices of the military 
system of promotion. Verily the attitude 
of the average American toward the 
army has changed little in the last eighty- 
five years. 

Professor Leisy does not state cate- 
gorically that Snodgrass and Clemens are 
the same writer, but the evidence he pro- 
duces in the introduction and notes will 
convince most readers that the identifi- 
cation is correct. Snodgrass was a favor- 
ite name with Clemens, who used it sev- 
eral times in his acknowledged work as 
well as in an earlier series of letters 
signed by Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass. 
Clemens spoke in 1862 of having “cor- 
responded with the N. Orleans Cres- 
cent,” and the present editor has given 
an impressive number of parallels, names, 
and phrases used in the letters and later 
used in the works of Mark Twain. 

The letters raise a teasing question con- 
cerning an obscure chapter in the life 
of Clemens. We know that he served two 
weeks with the Confederate militia in 
the Marion Rangers near Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, and that he was in New Orleans 
early in 1861. Professor Leisy suggests 
that he may have “drilled for a short 
time with some military unit in New 
Orleans.” While the correspondence of 
Snodgrass is not to be taken literally, it 
does indicate a firsthand and somewhat 
painful acquaintance with the details of 
military life. 

Though the authorship of the letters 
appears to be established, the writings 
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themselves add little to Clemens’ repu- 
tation. Only rarely do they rise above 
the level of uninspired journalism. To 
contemporary readers the fiasco of the 
expedition of the Louisiana Guards to 
Baton Rouge or the details of the Wash- 
ington Artillery Ball may have been 
mildly amusing. The burlesquing of 
Hardee’s Manual of Arms may have 
brought wry grins to the faces of some 
newly made and bewildered soldiers. The 
letter about Lincoln will strike a modern 
reader as being in bad taste but was in 
accord with the treatment of the presi- 
dent in Southern newspapers in March 
of 1861. 

Only in the final letter do we seem to 
catch a flashing glimpse of the scalpel 
that was to lay open the tumors in the 
American body politic. Here we learn 
that Lieutenant Smith, who in the midst 
of combat retained the coolness to ask 
a sergeant for a piece of tobacco, will be 
promoted. On the contrary, privates on 
the front line “firing at will, or, what is 
more probable, very much against their 
will” are to get nothing, for “they can- 
not all be made officers.” The one who is 
most certain of promotion, however, is 
the one with a good horse, for the fear- 
less animal will carry the man into places 
where otherwise he would not have dared 
to go. The man gets his promotion, and 
the horse only his quota of oats. Officers’ 
“epaulettes, if justly awarded, would be 
hanging on the shoulders of their horses.” 
If Clemens did not write this letter, sure- 
ly an important American satirist fell 
among the high privates of the Louisiana 
Guard. 

The editing of the letters is thorough, 
succinct, and meticulous, and the format 
of the volume is pleasing. This book 
from the University Press in Dallas is an 
augury of good things for Texas letters. 

—ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY, 





Lively Texas Town 


MAVERICK TOWN: The Story of Old Tas- 
cosa, by Joun L. McCarty. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. $3.00. 


HETHER OR NOT John McCarty is 

correct in his thesis and conclu- 
sion that Tascosa was haven for and 
something of a symbol of the “little” men 
—‘welded together in common brother- 
hood by the bounty of grass and the soli- 
tude of distance, united against the war- 
ring forces of nature and the ‘big’ men, 
who for the most part represented for- 
eign investors seeking to control the 
country and fence it for their own use”— 
none living can successfully dispute 
them, and they do lend a flavor, color, 
and integrity to the Tascosa chapter that 
otherwise would be merely the story of 
another ephemeral Western town. And 
there does seem to be some basis for the 
conceit where Tascosa is concerned, even 
more than for most other mushroom 
Western “metropolises” of the day. 

The basis is the fact that even before 
the time the Plains Indian tribes arrived, 
the country that held Tascosa-to-be was 
favored by people who, content with 
little in material things, sought to live in 
pleasant surroundings. The earliest In- 
dians were there (coming perhaps from 
Central America). The nomadic Plains 
tribes doted on those sheltered breaks 
along the Canadian. The Comancheros 
liked them, and established there a little 
group of plazas. The white men found 
the later Mexicans there, living quietly 
in the sun, tilling a little, herding small 
flocks of sheep. 

That was in the 1870’s. The Coman- 
cheros were long gone and the buffalo 
were going. Charles Goodnight had seen 
the country, as had Henry Kimball, a sol- 
dier; and both had vowed to return there. 
Kimball got back ahead of Goodnight, to 
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build the first Anglo-Saxon’s house in the 
upper Panhandle, at what was to become 
Tascosa. 

McCarty carries the story from those 
embryonic stirrings with gusto and detail 
that make tasty reading. Tascosa comes 
alive in his pages, with its famous and in- 
famous and previously unheralded good 
and bad men, to take its proper place 
alongside Tombstone and Abilene and 
Dodge City—and with remarkably nice 
affinity in the company of Elliot Paul’s 
Santa Eulalia. And its aliveness is partic- 
ularly lively, because it was Tascosa’s 
fate to burgeon in a time of fast, sharp 
changes in the ways and conditions of its 
region: from a blend of the small com- 
monalty with wide freedom and nomad- 
ism to great stretches fenced and ranched 
by owners—from the day of free-rang- 
ing in every sense to the day of railroads 
and land titles and courthouses and law- 
yers and bankers, with inevitable control 
by “big money.” 

In that time, Tascosa was the capital 
of a veritable empire. On none of the 
famous cattle trails, it nevertheless was 
headquarters for living in and drifting 
through the upper Panhandle. It knew 
and used famous law enforcers. Equally 
well known outlaws — including Sos- 
thenes |’Archeveque and Billy the Kid— 
came there as they chose. It was emo- 
tional, elemental, sudden, and violent; 
and its civic ambitions—as expressed by 
its newspaper editor—were vaulting in 
direct ratio to its general vigor. 

McCarty shows clearly enough—and 
it bears out his premise—that Tascosa 
died because its people, including the 
late-coming Anglos, would not yield to 
domination by the men who owned and 
ran the great ranches that encircled it: 
the LS, the LX, the LE, the LIT, the XIT 
—but most particularly the LS, whose 
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W. M. D. Lee swore to ruin the town. 
McCarty credits him with a large part in 
its ruination. Even the previously pedes- 
taled Goodnight comes in for unprece- 
dented criticism, proving anew that there 
is more than one viewpoint—and not in- 
frequently more than one kind of “law 
and order.” 

John McCarty has done a full-bodied, 
rich, and thoughtful job on this book. 
No one who reads Maverick Town will 
ever forget Tascosa. 

—ARTHUR L. COLEMAN. 


Professor’s Holiday 
OF THE NIGHT WIND’S TELLING: 
Legends from the Valley of Mexico, by 
E. Apams Davis. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. $3.00. 


N THIs book Dr. Davis, who has here- 
tofore browsed sedately in the field of 
domestic history, takes a flying leap over 
the fence into foreign pastures where, 
after shaking off the hobbles and harness 
of academic procedure, he has himself, 
as he avows, a good time. 

When he set out for Mexico to hunt 
these legends down he refused to take his 
scholarly inhibitions along. It is just as 
well that he left them at home. The coun- 
try is so rich in legends, and they are so 
intricately made up of the national his- 
tory and culture, that it would take even 
a native many years to carry out a thor- 
ough study of them. Dr. Davis plainly 
had no interest in producing one of those 
weighty volumes, clogged with foot- 
notes, that only scholars would care to 
read. 

The book that he did produce is read- 
able, even though it may be open to criti- 
cism in some respects. He has, however, 
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craftily spiked the guns of those caviling 
critics who snipe from the musty back- 
rooms of libraries. Most of his tales, he 
says, were told to him on curbstones or in 
cantinas or in the marketplace by people 
who, if not illiterate, were certainly not 
overstuffed with learning. So the author 
can hardly be held responsible for errors 
in historical fact, or for such anachro- 
nisms as the reference to the stallion and 
the “prancing bull of the highlands” in 
a story that is supposed to take place be- 
fore Cortes, or any bulls or stallions, came 
to Mexico. 

And yet, as he points out, all, or near- 
ly all, of this material has appeared be- 
fore in print. Some of it has received the 
attention of writers who were among the 
most artful in the literature of Mexico. 
Of course Dr. Davis does not pretend to 
improve on the Spanish versions. Nor 
does he write, the blurb on the dust-jack- 
et to the contrary, “much in the manner 
of de Maupassant or Boccaccio” (as 
though they were two of a kind!) . But his 
writing is straightforward and warmed, 
on occasion, with unprofessorial gusto. 

The book was apparently intended to 
serve two main purposes: to offer the 
American reader a representative sam- 
pling of Mexican legends, most of which 
are inaccessible or else unintelligible (be- 
ing in Spanish), and to give the tourist 
in Mexico City a deeper insight into the 
rich background of the things he is look- 
ing at than he could find in an ordinary 
guidebook. The latter purpose would ac- 
count, perhaps, for the descriptions of 
the ancient and the modern city and for 
the slices of straight history that are sand- 
wiched here and there amongst the folk 
tales. 

The press at Norman has done its cus- 
tomary beautiful job of printing. 

Someone deserves credit for the paucity 
of errors in the numerous Spanish names 


and words. It is probably quibbling to 
call attention to the fact that Luis Gon- 
zalez Obregén’s surname was Gonzalez, 
and not Obregon, as it occurs twice. 
—CHARLES RAMSDELL. 


Lincoln’s Southernism 
LINCOLN AND THE SOUTH, dy J. G. 
RANDALL. Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge. $1.50. 


| ag earn are far from new, even if 
the term is. Patterns of public policy 
doubtless obsessed the Java Man, even if 
they did not overwhelm his conscious 
hours. For this reason any book dealing 
with Abraham Lincoln is bound to be a 
red-flag on one side of the Ohio River, 
or the other, or both. This little volume 
of four lectures delivered at Louisiana 
State University, however, will hardly 
shock any save a few rabid Southerners 
who will feel certain that Old Abe never 
had a scintilla of Southernism in him ex- 


cept his Virginia blood. In 1861 such a 


charge of Southernism would have made 
the Chandler-Stevens ilk apprehensive, 
and in 1865 would have made them 
happy— it would have been an excuse to 
do to Lincoln what they did to his suc- 
cessor. 

~ The manner in which Lincoln sympa- 
thized with the South and its vital prob- 
lems, the ways in which he maneuvered 
the Border State men on the wobbly 
chessboard, and his approach to the 
Emancipation Proclamation are covered 
as only Professor Randall can approach 
and narrate controversial matters. 

A couple of the assertions made could 
have received more light, however. That 
it was the dominant political power in 
the North alone which was “too inept to 
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prevent the disaster (war) they did not 
want” might be doubted. The govern- 
ment at Montgomery likewise exhibited 
considerable ineptitude in the matter of 
the forts and the issue “exploded on their 
hands” as well. Again, it is stated that 
after Lincoln had formulated a system of 
compensated emancipation, and had 
launched his “ten percent” scheme of re- 
construction, he “was confronted with 
the hateful opposition of anti-Southern 
radicals.” He undoubtedly was; but, had 
there been no Ben Wade-Henry Winter 
Davis gang, could he have succeeded? 
Were there not a host of the defeated 
from Jefferson Davis down to the hum- 
blest Southerners who would not have 
accepted gracefully any reconstruction 
scheme whatever? They wanted no more 
to do with Yankees—and perhaps right- 
ly. Only absolute Southern independ- 
ence would have had their support—and 
again, perhaps rightly, according to their 
ideology. 

If this little volume left nothing to add 
or to argue, it would be a mighty flimsy 
book on such a subject. It is most inter- 
estingly written and is a handy digest of 
the author’s larger volumes. Both the 
“tired businessman” and the historian of 
the War Between the States will enjoy it. 

—H. A. TREXLER. 


Zack Miller and the 101 


FABULOUS EMPIRE, by Frep Gipson. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.00. 


T May BE that the Miller family— 
George, Zack, Joe, and their old 
Daddy, G. W.—didn’t have the biggest 
cattle spread in the world; they may not 
have had the broadest grain fields in the 
United States, or the tallest tent show, 
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or the fattest hogs, or the wildest cow- 
boys in the West; but if one reads Fab- 
ulous Empire and thinks so, he may well 
be forgiven. 


Donald Day, former editor of the 
SOUTHWEST REVIEW, was in many ways 
responsible for this book. He brought 
together the author, Fred Gipson, and 
the sole remaining member of the Miller 
clan, Zack. A lusty offspring was as- 
sured once Fred and Zack got off in a 
corner, for few stories rival that of the 
mushroom growth of the 101 Ranch 
in the halcyon days of the cow industry. 


Fred Gipson had already shown that 
he knew the Western vernacular, but 
talking to Zack Miller gave him a thou- 
sand new similes and expressions, as typ- 
ical of the cowcamps and the West as 
mesquite smoke and cow dung. If Fab- 
ulous Empire had no other merit, it would 
live long for its accurate capture of the 
picturesque speech of the West. The book 
is more, however; it is a contribution to 
the study of a generation now leaving 
us—how they were reared, lived, played, 
and loved. It may be true that the Millers 
themselves were exceptions, but the por- 
trayals of Bill Pickett, of Ida Red, Doc- 
tor Ramsey, and Jimmy Moore will re- 
main in the mind of the reader for many 
days. 

The book is not a biography in the 
usual sense of the word. It is a series of 
incidents which, when woven together, 
turn out to be better than biography, 
and more interesting. Almost anybody 
is liable to pop out of the pages of 
Fabulous Empire: everyone from Geron- 
imo to Alfalfa Bill Murray or Tom Mix, 
from William Jennings Bryan to Walter 
Lipton or “Shanghai” Pierce. The one 
figure that constantly runs through the 
book is, of course, Zack Miller. Zack, 


like the cowboys he led, didn’t back off 
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from riding or roping “anything that 
walked, crawled, flew, floated, or ran on 
a track.” 

The book opens with the birth of Zack 
Miller. The day he was born his father 
put up a barrel of blackberry wine and 
said to his mother: “Molly, we'll open 
this here barrel the day Zack is twenty- 
one. We'll open it again the day he mar- 
ries and a third time when his first son is 
born. That ought to kill off the bulk of 
it. The balance his friends can kill off 
at his wake.” 

As time passed the ranch holdings 
grew ever bigger. G. W., Zack’s father, 
died. But the boys continued expanding, 
farming as well as ranching, until they 
had literally square miles of chickens, 
hogs, grain, cattle and almost everything 
else. They turned over a million dollars 
a year. The fame of the 101 Ranch 
spread throughout the nation; there were 
so many visitors that the 101 may well 
be called the first dude ranch. It was a 
lively place—the tenderfeet from the 
East expected wild Indians, killings, and 
nature in the raw; and the Millers were 
not ones to disappoint their guests. 

Once the ranch agreed to put on a 
demonstration of Western life for a con- 
vention. A grandstand was built out on 
the prairie. It was a mile and a quarter 
long, but it was too small to seat all of 
the people who flocked in on thirty-five 
special trains. The finale of the show was 
such a realistic re-enactment of an Indian 
massacre of a wagon train that women 
fainted, and men shouted and shot. 

One of the most amusing stories con- 
cerns the first Wild West show, or rodeo, 
that the 101 put on in Madison Square 
Garden. There was never a dull moment, 
or an expected one. The climax came 
when a wild old “mossy horn” steer from 
Texas decided to go home. He jumped 
out of the arena into the grandstand and 
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started running up the aisle. The 101 
boys, not to be outdone, jumped their 
horses after him and chased him up 
through the crowd to the third balcony. 
Here they roped him and, turning, 
dragged him back down the aisle into the 
arena. One of these boys was Will Rogers. 

Readers who enjoy stories of Western 
life and people, who like tales of cattle, 
horses, Indians, outlaws, pranks, and 
always virile manhood, will relish 
Fabulous Empire. 

—Rosert M. DENHARDT. 


Theatrical Chronicle 


THE ANTE-BELLUM CHARLESTON 
THEATRE, by W. Stantey Hoo te. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press. $3.50. 


N 1832 William Dunlap, drawing 
heavily from his New York, Phila- 
delphia, and London associations with ac- 
tors, managers, and theatre builders (the 
Hallams, David Douglass, comedian 
Thomas Wignell, John Hodgkinson, 
Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, Edwin For- 
rest and others) and his sound knowledge 
as a versatile playwright, producer, and 
painter, turned historian. His History of 
the American Theatre (republished in 
London, 1833) represents a pioneer cov- 
erage of native stage activities, as every 
student of our drama knows. For the next 
ninety-one years (until the appearance 
in 1923 of Professor Arthur Hobson 
Quinn’s A History of the American 
Drama) numerous items — autobiogra- 
phies and other personal records by Mrs. 
Mowatt, Sol Smith, Joseph Jefferson, and 
other players, accounts of the great actor- 
families, formal histories, biographies, 
annotated anthologies, and the like— 
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have served admirably to preserve theat- 
rical and dramatic records. 

While few of these annals approach 
the scope of George C. D. Odell’s 
Annals of the New York Stage (the thir- 
teen-volume record to 1888) or the sev- 
eral copious histories of the Philadelphia 
stage, much valuable recording has been 
in progress through the medium of cer- 
tain shorter histories of dramatic and 
theatrical activities in the South and 
other regions beyond the limits of New 
York, Philadelphia, and other Eastern 
centers. As Professor Quinn long ago 
noted, Eola Willis’ The Charleston Stage 
in the Eighteenth Century (1924) is the 
pioneer reference book for a region which 
early attracted the English Hallams and 
other foreign players. Beyond this, except 
for scattered articles describing the the- 
atre in Norfolk, Richmond, etc. and un- 
published studies, such as Lucile Gafford’s 
A History of the St. Charles Theatre in 
New Orleans, 1835-1843, relatively little 
has been chronicled concerning the 
Southern drama and stage. Hence the 
importance of W. Stanley Hoole’s The 
Ante-bellum Charleston Theatre, newly 
released by the University of Alabama 
Press. A portion of Dr. Hoole’s volume 
saw earlier publication in the SouTH- 
wEsT Review (January, 1940). 

This book, a worthy sequel to the Wil- 
lis history, continues the chronicles of 
the several theatres in Charleston from 
October 28, 1799 (when Alexander 
Placide, manager-actor, opened the City 
Theatre) until fateful mid-October, 
1861, when besieged Charlestonians heard 
that nearby Port Royal had fallen. A few 
weeks later, on the night of December 11, 
fire destroyed the “New” Charleston 
Theatre, on whose stage local patrons had 
seen for almost twenty-four years all 
kinds of performances. This, then, is the 
span of years herein covered. Of the sev- 
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mass of material, the sixty-four page the- 
atrical history, supplemented by facsim- 
iles of rare handbills and reproductions 
of nineteenth century pictures of the 
theatres, will be of greatest interest to 
the general reader. 

Especially valuable for the special stu- 
dents of native drama are Dr. Hoole’s 
full chronological records representing 
daily productions of plays, rosters of 
managers, officials, stock companies, and 
special players in Charleston from 1800 
until 1861. This is supplemented by a 
dated play list, together with lists of 
plays and playwrights. All of this ma- 
terial is presented from the point of view 
that theatrical activity in ante-bellum 
Charleston was but a part of a larger de- 
velopment, an intellectual, social, and 
commercial expansion. For example, all 
the local theatres were established as busi- 
ness enterprises. In the words of the 
author, “It necessarily follows that, as a 
criterion of the cultural standard of the 
community, the theatre must be consid- 
ered only in so far as it indirectly reflect- 
ed the public taste.” 

One of the most appealing qualities of 
this history, therefore, is its vivid presen- 
tation of public taste both as a boon and 
a deterrent to “good drama.” It is shown 
in detail that often the local taste for gay 
entertainments drew patrons from the 
theatre. Once in an earlier bit of writing 
(SouTHWEsT Review, Autumn, 1936) 
I described, as follows, something of this 
spirit which Dr. Hoole has re-created in 
full: 


Prompted by the varying climate, the 
wealthy plantation families spent many weeks 
out of each year in their handsome Charleston 
homes, where they joined with fellow planters 
and others in seasonal entertainments. The 
month of February, for instance, when the 
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planters enjoyed a period of celebration in 
town, was enlivened by dinners, balls, races, 
and other entertainments which were con- 
ducted in keeping with the rigid code of a 
proud aristocracy. ... Many were entertained 
by picnics and bear fights at the Tivoli Gar- 
dens; others found pleasure at the Vauxhall 
Gardens, the Lyceum, and the Charleston 
Theatre, and in the activities of the many 
clubs in which the city took pride... . But 
social duties, political discussions, plantation 
matters, and trade did not occupy all of the 
time, for Charleston was early the center for 
several Bible societies, tract and missionary 
organizations, and eleven Sunday schools. 


These activities, together with certain 
inadequacies in the theatres—the danger 
of fires and frequent tiffs between tem- 
peramental actors and local managers— 
are indications of the kind of public taste 
which prevailed during the rise of the 
ante-bellum Charleston theatres. But 
there were balancing factors. Dr. Hoole’s 
abundant records point toward the last- 
ing value to Southern drama of the erec- 
tion of several permanent theatres, the 
importation of great native and foreign 
stars (Forrest, Mrs. Mowatt, Tyrone 
Power, Edwin Booth, Kean, Macready, 
Joseph Jefferson, Lola Montez, Ellen 
Tree, Fanny Ellsler, and many- others), 
the seasonal return of popular stock 
groups (the Seguin Company and the 
Heron Family), the work of able man- 
agers (Alexander Placide, W. C. Forbes, 
Charles Gilfert, and others) , a bit of local 
writing of plays, bookstores like Rus- 
sell’s, library societies, gala theatrical 
seasons concurrent with local prosperity, 
and newspaper and magazine publicity 


(one of the contemporary sources for 
this study). 


Accuracy and completeness—these are 
the requisite qualities which Professor 
Quinn, who writes a brief foreword to 
the present study, singles out for our 
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dramatic historians. The Ante-bellum 
Charleston Theatre seems marked not 
only by these, but by a pleasing style 
serving to re-create a fastidious public 
and all of those who delighted it with 
varied talents. May other Southern stud- 
ies, such as a history of the Dallas Opera 
House and Miss Gafford’s history of the 
St. Charles Theatre in New Orleans, soon 
find publishers! 
—Ima HonakeER HERRON. 


Ordeal on the Border 
ROBERT E. LEE IN TEXAS, by Cart 
Coxe Ruster. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. $2.50. 


HOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE to the notion 
that the true steel of greatness usu- 
ally is tempered in the flame of adversity 
will be interested in Robert E. Lee in 
Texas, the story of the great Virginian’s 
sojourn in the wilderness during the four 
years immediately preceding the Civil 
War. Written by Carl Coke Rister, the 
University of Oklahoma’s talented and 
prolific historian of the West, this excel- 
lent little book shows that many of the 
qualities of leadership which Lee so ad- 
mirably displayed from the Seven Days 
to Appomattox were forged during the 
ordeal in Texas. And it was an ordeal. 
Much of Lee’s tour of duty was spent 
with the famed United States Second 
Cavalry at Camp Cooper on the banks of 
the Brazos. It was a dull and bitter siege 
of boredom, interrupted occasionally by 
arduous and fruitless pursuits of rene- 
gade Indians and Mexican bandits. Any 
World War II American soldier who did 
time in a Texas Army post will sympa- 
thize with Lee’s plight: stifling heat in 
the summer, blasting cold in the winter, 








sand and dust and sticky mud, uninspir- 
ing Army chow, rattlesnakes and prairie 
dogs, love by correspondence and the 
mail too slow, a thousand miles from no- 
where, forgotten by God and the War 
Department. 

It was a hard school but Lt. Col. Lee 
took it well and profited. His lonely iso- 
lation on the border deepened and inten- 
sified his strong devotion to his family, 
his home and his beloved Virginia, a fac- 
tor which no doubt weighed heavily in 
Lee’s mind when he faced the dilemma of 
choosing between his loyalty to the Uni- 
ted States and his loyalty to his home at 
the time of Virginia’s secession. 

Mr. Rister has seasoned his account 
with many a fascinating incident, most 
captivating of which is the story of an 
almost legendary Mexican outlaw named 
Juan Cortinas, whom Lee chased for a 
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time but never caught. During his fab- 
ulous career of crime up and down the 
Rio Grande from Brownsville to El 
Paso, “that myth Cortinas” ran circles 
around the Texas ranchers, the border 
constabulary, the Texas Rangers and 
finally the United States Army. At 
length the Robin Hood of the peons re- 
turned to Mexico, became a brigadier 
general in the Mexican Army and finally 
governor of Tamaulipas. Hollywood 
should look into the case of Cortinas. 

But this is not only a book about Lee; 
it is also a book about Texas. The sprawl- 
ing village of San Antonio in the 1850’s, 
the desert of West Texas in the fierce 
summer drought, springtime in the Big 
Bend country, a handful of mixed peo- 
ples lost in the almost terrifying bigness 
of this raw and mighty land—it is a 
thrilling panorama. 








Say the critics of Fred Gipson’s 
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FABULOUS EMPIRE 


(Houghton Mifflin, 411 pages, $3) 


“Here is a tale of big men in a big country, written as all stories of the 
cattle business should be written—in the cowboy’s own language.” 


“*, .. lusty as a roundup, natural as the hills, hard as nails in places.” 


“A colorful history of a life that will never come again. ... A book that 
bulges with good stories.’—-New York World Telegram. 


“A fine story!”—Earnest Haycox, The New York Times. 


For an autographed copy send $3 to Tommie Wynn, The Western 
Sportsman, 3303 Bridle Path, Austin, Texas. 


-—_— —_— — — — — — = — — — —-— — — OOOO Oe Oe Oe eel ClU' 


—Stanley Frank. 


—Cor pus Christi Caller-Times. 
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Like many an unwilling visitor, Lee 
grew strangely fond of Texas in the end. 
And Texans grew mightily fond of Lee. 
Said one settler, and his remark was typ- 
ical: “I never saw Lee but once, but he 
made an impression I cannot forget. He 
was standing upon the gallery of the 
government building in San Antonio, 
watching a squad of infantry being 
drilled by a lieutenant. His appearance 
was so impressive that I stopped to look 
at him and ask who he was. There was a 
remarkable repose about him, singularly 
in contrast with the officers about him. 
He seemed a column of antique marble, 
a pillar of state—so calm, so serene, so 
thoughtful, and so commanding. I stood 
within a few feet of him, perhaps five 
minutes, and during the time he did not 
once open his lips. The conviction pos- 
sessed me at once, and I said involuntar- 
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ily to myself: “There stands a great 
man’.” 

This book will do no harm to Mr. Ris- 
ter’s already considerable reputation as 
a first-line American historian. 


—CHARLES CULLUM. 


Thesis Abstracts 
ABSTRACTS OF THESES: Masters’ Degrees 
in the Graduate School, edited by JoHNn 
T. FLANAGAN. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. 
His eleventh booklet of thesis ab- 
stracts from Southern Methodist 
University, covering the years 1943-45, 
is evidence that research during the war 
was 19t confined to the physical sciences: 
the seventy-odd theses summarized range 
from a dramatization of Meredith’s The 
Egoist to a study of the contribution of 
archeology to the interpretation of the 
Hebrew Psalter. The theses themselves 
are available from the S. M. U. librarian 
through the regular system of inter- 
library loans. 


Americans Liked Keats Early 
KEATS’ REPUTATION IN AMERICA 
TO 1848, by Hyper Epwarp Ro tins. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
$5.00. 


| | Epa next to Shakespeare, is today 
the best loved poet in the English 
speaking world. Yet for twenty years 
after the poet’s death in 1821 no reprint 
of his poems was called for in England. 
In America his reputation fared rather 
better. Thanks to the efforts of men like 
N. P. Willis, Samuel Kettell, and Fred- 
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eric Hill, who tried to make Keats known 
by publishing specimens of his work, the 
poet was held in high esteem as early as 
1829. After the publication of the pi- 
rated Galignani volume the following 
year, Keats was for a decade better 
known in America than in his own coun- 
try. He was never the rage that Byron 
and Tom Moore were, but considering 
the fact that the romantic poets were not 
widely admired until they were well es- 
tablished in England, his number of ad- 
mirers was remarkable. 

Hyder E. Rollins, former Texan and 
Gurney Professor of English Literature 
in Harvard University, has gone through 
the files of American newspapers and 
magazines for comments on Keats from 
the period of the publication of the 1820 
volume to the publication of Milnes’ 
memorable Life and Letters by Putnam 
in 1848. At first Americans had to choose 
between the cruel reviews in the Quar- 
terly and Blackwoods and eulogies in 
Hunt’s Examiner. But gradually they 
ventured to express their own apprecia- 
tion. Among the first disciples of Keats 
was the poet Joseph Rodman Drake, but 
it was not long before others, including 
William Cullen Bryant, Edgar Allan Poe, 
and James Russell Lowell, expressed their 
enthusiasm for him. Apparently “The 
Eve of St. Agnes” was the poem most 
often singled out for praise. After 1835 
the references to Keats were mostly laud- 
atory, sometimes slurring Tennyson by 
comparison. 

Little is known of the geographical 
extent of Keats’ reputation in the United 
States during this period. Literary co- 
teries in half a dozen cities admired his 
poetry and lamented his early death. 
James Freeman Clarke, editor of the 
Western Messenger, was among the first 
to sing his praises, and Albert Pike in 
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Arkansas one of the first to imitate him. 
Of course the fact that Keats had a 
brother living in Louisville, Kentucky, 
further helped his reputation in the old 
Southwest. 

This monograph, the first of a series 
of Harvard Memorial Keats Studies, is 
printed in exquisite taste. Among the il- 
lustrations are a facsimile of the original 
draft of “Ode to Autumn” and a hither- 
to unpublished silhouette of the poet, 
both found in the Harvard Keats Collec- 
tion. Credit for designing this attractive 
book goes to Burton J. Jones, Jr., and for 
production to the Merrymount Press. 

—Ernest E. Letsy. 


New Edition of U.S.A. 


U.S.A., by JoHN Dos Passos. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $12.50. 


] Hp who wish to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of the book 
which became the most controversial lit- 
erary item of this political year in Texas 
will now find in the bookstores an ex- 
tremely good-looking new edition pre- 
senting the three novels—T he 42nd Par- 
allel, 1919, and The Big Money—in three 
volumes with hundreds of line draw- 
ings, and a frontispiece in color, by the 
American artist Reginald Marsh. The 
choice of illustrator was admirable; 
famed for his examination of the raucous 
life of America’s cities, Marsh has caught 
perfectly in his sketches the harried, un- 
easy existence of the trilogy’s multitude 
of characters. 

Comment on one aspect of this “most 
formidable and accomplished novel of 
the American "Twenties and ’Thirties,” 
as the New York Times has called 
U.S.A., will be found on pages 14-15. 
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Among Our Contributors 


TANLEY WALKER returned to Texas 
S a few months ago after more than 
twenty-five years in New York, where 
he had become one of the country’s most 
renowned newspapermen. He left the 
metropolis, he wrote in a recent maga- 
zine article, because the city, and life in 
it, were not what they were in the good 
old days. There was also, we suspect, 
considerable nostalgia for the wide open 
spaces, for the pastures and streams of 
the hill country where he was born, and 
where he now lives on a small ranch with 
cattle, sheep, pigs, chickens, a horse and 
a generous outcropping of native rock 
for building. And a now satisfied yearn- 
ing for the company of quiet people who 
mind their own business, for freedom of 
thought, and for the opportunity for 
quiet contemplation under live-oak 
trees. 

Though his typewriter has not been 
idle during the past year (his sixth book 
will be published this winter), Mr. 
Walker frankly admits that he prefers 
to watch pigs grow into fine fat potential 
hams. “In fact,” he says, “I am up to the 
umbilicus in the minutiae of animal hus- 
bandry.” The grandson of pioneers of the 
1860’s and 1870’s, Walker is again liv- 
ing happily off the land with his animals. 


E. Ayres has been Professor of Ec- 

e onomics at the University of Texas 

since 1930. His most recent books are 

The Theory of Economic Progress and 
The Divine Right of Capital. 
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YNN LaNpRUM has become widely 
known for his editorial comments in 
The Dallas Morning News, especially for 
those presented in the column which 
formerly bore the title “Thinking Out 
Loud.” 


ILLIAM T. CAMPBELL of Rome, 

Georgia, says he started writing 
seriously about a year ago; he devotes 
all his time to writing now. Earlier his 
principal interest had been aviation. In 
World War I he was Officer in Charge of 
Flying at Love Field, Dallas, and in 
World War II he served the Army as 
flight instructor and the Navy as super- 
visor of a number of Navy flight schools. 


OHN A. Lomax has two books on pub- 

lishers’ lists this winter: his eagerly 
awaited volume of reminiscences, Ad- 
ventures of a Ballad Hunter, which is 
scheduled for publication by Macmillan 
on February 25; and a compilation on 
which he collaborated with his son Alan, 
One Hundred and One Best American 
Ballads, which Crowell is bringing out. 


AMES P1pEs, a native of Natchez, now 

living in Norman, Oklahoma, was 
clerk for a number of years in the Forty- 
Acre store near the Mississippi levee in 
Louisiana, and there became familiar 
with the idiom of the Negroes from 
near-by cane farms, sawmills and levee 
camps who patronized the store. “Cabin 
Street” and “Loose Shoe” embody, Mr. 
Pipes says, “fragments of local philos- 
ophy” from the Forty-Acre region. The 
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accompanying drawings were done in 
the same area by EprrH Mauier, a Loui- 
sianan who is now staff artist of Books 
Abroad, the quarterly published at the 
University of Oklahoma. In 1943 Mr. 
Pipes and Miss Mahier collaborated on a 
book of verse and drawings which was 
brought out by the University of Okla- 
homa Press under the title Ziba. 


LLEN DuckworTH has served The 
Dallas Morning News as assistant 
city editor, night city editor, and acting 
city editor; he became state political 
editor for the paper in 1944. He has trav- 
eled with and interviewed many of the 
nation’s big men of both parties, includ- 
ing President Truman, Senator Tom 
Connally, Speaker Sam Rayburn, Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson, Senator-elect John 
W. Bricker of Ohio, Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York, Senator Robert 
Taft of Ohio, former Governor Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota. 


| eer 4 CasPEr of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, states that the living condi- 
tions described in the body of “Least 
Common Denominator” are contempo- 
rary and fairly representative of the 
sparsely populated region just west of 
the upper Rio Grande. 


es M. DENHARDT, now teaching 
in the history department of South- 
ern Methodist University, was on the 
faculty of Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College before the war, having 
come to Texas from California in 1938. 
From 1942 to 1945 he represented the 
Department of State in Southern Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay. Author of a 
book on the Quarter Horse, Mr. Den- 
hardt also contributed an article to the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society’s volume, Mus- 
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tangs and Cow Horses. He has gained 
wide recognition as an authority on the 
Western Horse. 


oy BepicHEK has for thirty years 
been connected with the University 
of Texas Extension Division as Director 
of the University Interscholastic League. 
Until this year he had done no writing 
for publication beyond that required in 
his professional work; but he is now on 
a year’s leave working on a book in the 
field of one of his hobbies, natural his- 
tory, under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Texas Historical So- 
ciety. He hopes to have the volume fin- 
ished in time to return to his regular 
duties February 1. 


AMES L. SumMERS, UCLA graduate, 

has worked at a variety of jobs rang- 
ing from swing-chair sign painting to 
teaching English in night school. He 
now teaches industrial art at the Barstow, 
California, high school. The background 
of his story, “Trumpet in the Sky,” 
came first-hand, he says; he ‘chased the 
cure’ himself a good many years ago. 


L. LUNDELL won early fame as dis- 
e coverer of Mayan ruins in Yuca- 
tan, and gained renown later in his 
special field of botany. Formerly Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Technology and 
Plant Industry of Southern Methodist 
University, he is now Director of the 
new Texas State Research Foundation at 
Dallas. 


pITH Hart Mason’s two poems 
E are from a poem-cycle which the 
author has entitled “Living Earth.” Ex- 
ploring the life and land of the South- 
western Indian tribes, the verses express 
the turning of the seasons; drawings for 
the poems are by Indian artists. 
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AMES OWEN MAHONEY is Associate 

Professor of Fine Arts at Cornell. 
Native of Dallas and graduate of South- 
ern Methodist University, Mr. Mahoney 
was awarded the Prix de Rome in 1932 
and was Fellow in Painting at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome from 1932 to 
1935. Mr. Mahoney painted murals for 
the Texas Centennial Exposition and the 
New York World’s Fair; other murals 
are to be found in residences both in the 
East and in Texas. His article, “Whose 
Wall Is It?” is adapted from an address 
before the Dallas meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators. 


Ho W. OpumM, eminent sociol- 
ogist of the University of North 
Carolina, is this year Visiting Professor 
of Sociology at Yale. He comments that 
his “Social Morale in an Age of Science” 
is “an informal presentation of a current 
popular dilemma of lack of faith or of 
fear.” Some of the philosophy of his ar- 
ticle will be found in two new books by 
Professor Odum which Macmillan is 
publishing this winter: The Way of the 
South, “a summary of what I’ve been 
trying to write for the last twenty-five 
years—a social and cultural explanation 
of the South with the implications of 
‘the way on’” and Understanding 
Society, a textbook “embodying the 
principles of folk sociology and regional 
planning, set in the framework of sound 
social theory.” 


ARRY Kipp, Jr., has this to say of 

his story, “Don’t Look Up—Don’t 
Look Down”: “I wrote this story in a 
spirit of sadness for the plight of the 
South, faced with one of the most pe- 
culiar and unhappy racial problems of 
any section of any country. My purpose 
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was to attempt to bring the problem of 
overcomplacence on the part of the 
upper-class Southerner, and of over- 
prejudice on the part of the extreme 
lower-class Southern white man, into 
some sort of related focus. To do this, I 
chose a semi-impressionistic style, which 
is naturally highly emotional in phrasing, 
and which may be expected to bring 
forth highly emotional reactions. Actu- 
ally, I feel that Texans, who are far 
ahead of most of the Deep South in their 
analysis of and their reaction to the so- 
called ‘Negro problem,’ should take the 
lead in the South in formulating some 
sort of satisfactory solution to this ex- 
tremely pressing and unfortunate prob- 
lem.” 


Correction 


ERNON Loseorns in his article in the 

Autumn SouTHwEst REVIEW, 
“Elisabet Ney at Liendo Plantation,” 
stated that Julius Runge was “trained for 
the consular service in his native Ger- 
many.” Julius Runge’s son, Julius H. 
Runge of Dallas, points out that Mr. 
Loggins’ information on this point was 
not correct. “My father’s family,” Mr. 
Runge writes, “came to Texas about 
1840 and settled in New Braunfels, Co- 
mal County, Texas, where my father 
was born. My mother’s family came to 
Texas at about the same time and settled 
in Indianola, Matagorda County, Texas, 
where my mother was born. My father 
was not trained for the ‘consular service.’ 
He was sent to Germany for part of his 
education, but he was educated to be a 
business man, and when his education 
was finished he returned to Texas and 
became a banker and merchant in Gal- 
veston, Texas.” 








